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3. For exceeding good read perfectly good. | | 
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MONG the learned it is no _— a doubt, ha the Hebrew 888 have 
been tranſmitted to us in a mutilated and imperfect ſtate; and the erudition of 
thi century has been laudably exerted, to reiter them, as nearly as poſſible, to their 


primitive integrity. 


That theſe exertions were not 3 made, was owing to an eee but 


inveterate prejudice: namely, that the BIBLE was a book, which did not need to be : 


corrected, but was entire and unpolluted in all its e ſentence, word and let- 
ter of it, authentic and divine. 

While this notion prevailed, there was little room for the moſt juſt criticiſm to ex- 
erciſe its proper functions. The fituation of a ſcripture interpreter was, in ſome ſort, 
| like that of a mechanic, who ſhould undertake to make a watch go well, that had loſt one 
of its wheels or pinions, had a pinion or wheel too many, or of which the wheels and 
pinions had been miſaſſorted. Ingenuity was put on the rack to accord inconſiſtencies, 
and to fiſh out a meaning, where no meaning lay: in ſhort, to make ſenſe out of hon- 
ſenſe. For ſuch is the attempt of him who labours to explain an erroneous text, with- 
out firſt correcting it. FE 

Hence, no doubt, the ſmall cha s that ſacred philology — on the revival 
of letters, in proportion to other branches of learning, notwithſtanding the almoſt in- 
credible number of perſons, who made it the principal ſtudy of their lives. There was 
a point at which they ſoon arrived, and beyond which they dared not to go. To the 
explanations of the earlieſt commentators of the ſixteenth century, we find but very 
little added by their ſucceſſors. Read one, you read all. 

For all being impreſſed with the idea, that they had before Gown an original text, 
in which it was not lawful to ſuppoſe the ſmalleſt adulteration, the only thing they 
could: do, or deemed neceſſary to be done, was to give to the words of that text, as 


it ſtood in the firſt GS the beſt meanings they could find in ſuch faulty lexicons 
as _ IE exiſted. _ 


Sh | ; _— Theſe, 


PROPOSALS, Kc. 


Theſe, indeed, were gradually improved ; and the true ſignification of many words, 
to which the rabbins had affixed a wrong or vague meaning, was diſcovered or deter- 
mined, by having recourſe to the Arabic and other kingred det, * by a more 
particular attention to the antient verſions. 

This ſhould have led them a ſtep further. In comparing the antient verſions with 
the original text, they muſt have obſerved, that the former, in many places, differed 


from the latter; fo could not have been made from copies ſimilar to thoſe which we 


now have : and a more attentive and minute collation miuft, one ſhould think, have 
convinced them, that the preſent copies are often erroneous, But if ſuch a ſuggeſtion 
ever preſented itſelf, it was, probably, repelled by that magic ſhield of rabbinical 
faith: The Maſoretic text is entire and indefectible ! 

But when Capellus aroſe, and deſtroyed this ſpell, ſo long fatal to the progreſs or 
biblical knowledge, things ſoon began to take another turn ; and all the various means 
that criticiſm can employ, were employed to obtain as correct and N a copy of 
the Hebrew books, as we have of other antient writings. _ 5 

It is a ſingular circumſtance, however, that, of theſe means, he which ſhould 
have the firſt occurred, was the laſt attended to : I mean, the collation of all the writ- 
ten copies of the original text, with the printed editions. This, at length, however, 
has been nearly accompliſhed ; and, through the labours of Kennicott and De Roſſi, 
we have before us the various readings, either in whole, or in part, of above eleven . 
hundred Hebrew manuſcripts x. From theſe, and the other reſources which we poſſeſs, 
a tolerably correct copy of the original text may be obtained; and thence a 5 er 
Engliſh tranſlation may be made. | 

Such a TRANSLATION I have ventured to attempt; and to attempt, ALONE : a 1 
truſt, through the bounty of that God, whoſe or acLEs I have faithfully endeavoured 
to elucidate and make more r that I ſhall be _ to bring it to a con- 
clufion. 

An ample ProſpeFus of it was publiſhed, about three years ago; ; and, laſt year, a con- 
fiderable Appendix, in a Letter to the late Biſhop of London; who, when alive „ was a 
moſt warm friend to me and my undertaking; and, dying, left me to regret, that fuch 
another counſellor and encourager I have not behind. 

As they, who have deigned to peruſe thoſe two publications * muſt be ey 
appriſed, both of the nature of my plan, and of my mode of proceeding in it, I ſhall here 
ſay no more on the ſubject, but bluntly lay before the public my pRoPoSs As for print- 
ing, with $PECIMENS of the work in almoſt every kind of ſcripture ſtyle. Of theſe, 
the firſt chapter of Geneſis makes a part, becauſe it is the firſt chapter of Geneſis :— 


* 'Two other collations are ſtill greatly wanted; the one of all the ms. copies of the moſt antient Greek 
xerſion ; the other, of thoſe of the Syriac. The former, I am happy to find, is now undertaken by Mr. 
Horus of Oxford; and it cannot be in better hands. May we not TOR a * that ſome oeh mem- 
ber of that Univerſity will undertake the other ? | 


+ Both may be had of ian rang New-Bond-Street. . of the „ 78. 6d.—of the Append, 
38. 6d. 


"ihe - 


PROPOSALS, &c. 


The excerpts from Exodus, becauſe, beſide the variety of ſtyle, they exhibit 88 
of every ſort of alteration that J have found it neceſſary to make in the preſent text; 
and the ſixteenth Pſalm has been added, becauſe it is now, for the firſt time (as far 
as I know), made clear and conſiſtent, without the ſmalleſt violence to che . or the 
aid of critical conjecture. 

I am well aware how riſkful a die I Fun, in hazarding this partial oulificariod. | 
The eye of criticiſm is never ſo eagerly keen as on ſuch occaſions. ' The microſcope 
is applied to a point ſo ſmall, that no part of it can eſcape obſervation: and the ob- 
ſerver is, too often, diſpoſed to diſcover as many blemiſhes as he can. The die i i, 
however, thrown, and I muſt be contented with the chance that comes up: 

From the truly learned, I flatter myſelf, I have not much to fear. They well know 

what difficulties I have had to encounter, and will appretiate my labours with a degree 
of indulgence proportionate to the arduouſneſs of my taſk. But the number of the 
truly learned is wonderfully ſmall, compared with the copious herd of falſely-named 
critics, who cenſure for the no of cenſuring, and * for che pleaſure of con- 
demning. 
Io the 33 and cnt of ſuch, I ſhall, certainly, pay no regard, But if 
any reſpectable literary name appear at the head of obſervations on the plan and exe- 
cution of my work, ſuggeſt hints of improvement, or point out ſources of information; 
I will, without pledging myſelf to adopt their opinions, receive * * e N 
and conſider them with due attention *. 

Although I have followed, in the economy of the page; as a and Saive 
a method as I could conceive; yet, for the ſake of ſome readers, it may not be 1 im- 
proper to give a brief explanation of the Hmbols and abbreviations here uſed. 

Of hymbols, there are but four admitted into the text, f. ||. 4. and |. 

The firſt of theſe () denotes, that the word, or words, which immediately wilds, 

are not in the preſent Hebrew printed text, and refers to a ſimilar mark under vartous . 


I take this occaſion to expreſs my thanks for favours ed ſince the he publication of my Appendix. i 
To Dr. Law, now Biſhop of Killaloe, I am indebted for his father's excellent ms. notes on the Old Teſta- 


ment. The very polite manner in which they were communicated was worthy the so of ſuch a FATHER. 


Mr. Bazzer of Dublin has, at the requeſt of my friend Col. VaLLaxcey, moſt obligingly collated for 
me an antient fragment of the Greek verſion of Iſaiah, in the univerſity library of that city. 
From the Colonel himſelf, I have had the uſe of Ugolin?s huge collection of Sacred Antiquities. 

Dr. Mapax, agent for the church of the Canaries at Madrid, has been for theſe two years paſt, and 
is at preſent, making biblical reſearches for me in Spain, with all that diſintereſted ME, which the warmeſt 
_ friendſhip inſpires. 

To the Abbate THomsox at Rome, I likewiſe owe Yo valuable literary communications, and my obli- 
gations to him are more likely to be increaſed, than diminiſhed. 

Had the learned gentleman, who favoured me with a long letter under the fre of Tur, [E's 
pleaſed to give me his direction, I ſhould have been glad to correſpond with him. As it is, all I can do is 
here to acknowledge his favour, and to aſſure him that I have carefully conſidered the ſubje& of his _ 
and ultimately fixed on my © grammatical chart,” not without great and . 

I here alſo beg leave to make an apology for a miſtake in my Letter to the Biſhop of London. In quoting 
Dr. Blayney's verſion of Jeremiah, I find that I miſconceived his meaning: my obſervation on it is, conſe- 
quently, vagus and I am glad t to have this opportunity of acknowledging it. | 
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ns; where the authorities, on which the _— has vin made, are to be 
found. 


5 The ſecond a) dene a Various NP" or readings and refers to them, in like 
manner, by a ſimilar figure. 
Thethird, (4) which is only the firſt inverted, marks a traypfition, or the removing 
5 of a paſſage from one place to another. | 
ky The fourth (|) ſhews where the addition, variation, or traypeftio ends : oat DOR 
any of theſe conſiſts of a Whol word : for, then, there 1 15 no need of a terminating 
mark. 
As to the lates, 8 
HRB. Denotes the preſent printed Maſoretic Hebrew Text. 
_ The Samaritan copy of the ſame Wy in Samaritan, or Old-Hebrew cha- 
GR. The moſt antient Gre verſion, known by the name of Septuagint. 
Sys. The Syriac verſion in the Polyglotts. 
Onx:; The Cbaldee verſion of Onkelos. | 
Taxe. Another Chaldee paraphraſe, called the Targum. 
Aras. The Arabic verſion of Saadias in the Polyglotts. | 
5 Aras. Ex. Another Arabic verſion, publiſhed by Erpenius. 
| Pzrs. The Perfic verſion in the London Polyglott. 
Ad. Fragments of a Greek verſion by Aquila. 
Tu. Fragments of another Greek verſion by Theodetion. 
Sym. Fragments of another by Symmachus.  . 
Vors. The Latin verſion of S. Ferom, cad called the Vulgate. 
Ir. A more antient Latin verſion made from the Greek, and called the Talis. 
Cor r. Another antient verſion made from the Greek in the Coptic language. 
Mss. Manuſcripts, which, without ſome previous denomination, are always under- 
ſtood to be Hebrew ; among which, however, are reckoned ſuch printed editions as 
* from the common one. % | 


* Of the reſpeAtive character and value of all theſe N 1 have largely treated, in the abore-mentione | 
Preſpedur. 


2 4 


' CONDITIONS. 
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c O N D T 


I. The work will be compriſed in six large volumes in quarto, printed in the . 
ſame form, and on the ſame types and paper“, with the following 
SPECIMENS. 


II. The your firſt volumes will contain all the books of the 0LD TESTAMENT, 
including thoſe called APocRyPHA : the rirrn will contain the books of 
the NEW TESTAMENT, and the sixr H will conſiſt of a GENERAL PREFACE, 
or biblical apparatus, with MAPs and INDEXES to the whole work. 


III. To $8UBSCRIBERS the _ of each volume will be ONE GUINEA AND A 
HALF, to be paid in the following manner: ONE HALF GUINEA at the ti 
of ſubſcribing ; A GVINEA AND A HALF on the delivery of each of the p1vg 
firſt volumes; and ONE GUINEA on the delivery of the laſt volume. 


- IV. As ſoon as the number of ſubſcribers ſhall amount to ONE THOUSAND, the 
' FIRST volume will be put to the preſs, and printed and publiſhed with as 
much expedition, as ſo complex a page will admit of, | 


V. The publication of each ſucceeding volume will, the author truſts, be no 
longer than EIGHTEEN MONTHS, after-the publication of the FIRST. 


It is hoped that, when the ſize and fineneſs of the paper, the beauty and variety of the 
types, and the bulk and contents of the volume, are conſidered, the ſubſcription price 
will not be deemed too high. There is indeed ſome reaſon to apprehend that it is 
greatly too low; and that without a numerous liſt of ſubſcribers, it will do little more 

than defray the expences, much leſs repay the labours of many years. 
Had my intention been to traffic in literature, it would have been eaſy for me to 


make as voluminous a work as that of Calmet or Cornelius-a-lapide. But my conſtant 


endeavour has been to condenſe as much as poſſible, and to lop off, not only every 
thing that ſeemed Ne but many things which the 8 of an author to 


* Or mile a much better paper; for the ſtationer acknowledges a fault in both the au and 
confiſtency of this, which ſhall be 9 * againſt, in manufacturing that for the work 
itſelf, 


his 


* It 3 , 
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his own compoſitions is apt to deem of ſome importance. Many a dear line have I 
blotted : and yet, I fear, I have not blotted enough. © 
A wiſh hath been expreſſed by many reſpectable characters, chat, beſide this large 
edition, which, after all the care that has been taken to reduce its ſize, the rich only can 
purchaſe, I would alſo give a ſmall one for the uſe of the poor. If my preſent propoſals 
meet with the encouragement which I am taught to expect, I will readily meet their 
wiſhes, and give, in fix pocket volumes, the entire Verſion, and all that is eſſentially 
neceflary 1 in the Notes and —— , but without the Critical Remarks. 


| Subleriptions are received by the following perſons, and at the following places. 


| R. Fabi bn, and J. Book ER, New Bond- ſtreet; Z 
LONDON: | J P. CocnLan, Duke-ſtreet, Gratrenor-ſquare 3 = 
J. Jonxsox, St. Paul's Church-yard ; 
TAE AUTHOR, at his Lodgings, Great Maddox: ſtreet. 


4 Foptrn 25 1 Parliament · ſquare 2 
EDINBURGH: 105 Feb e et 


DUBLIN : P. duns, Grafion-ſtret | 

rat] | | 5 
And by ſuch of the author's hands; in town web country, as have — offered 
their ſervice on this occaſion; and taken the charge of ſubſcription papers. 
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You of the IT 
TM The earth was yet a deſolate waſte, 


Caar.l, 3 deep, and a mighty wind blowing o 
= < Gop ſaid ; © 255 there be LIGHT: and there was 15 5 And Gop ſaw 
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or, THE B O OK or 


GENESIS 


Section Firſt of 


Hilory of the Creation. Firſt G ENE S I 8. I. appearance of Light.. Expanſion of 


? 


Py 


the Pentateuch. 


the ſurface of the waters; when 


that 


EXPLANATORY NOTES, 


Bzxkskrrn ſignifies, In the beginning; and is the 
title which the Jews give to the firſt book of their 
Seripture. The Greeks called it GEx ESIS, or Gene- 
ration; becauſe it treats of the firſt formation of things, 
of the origin of different nations, and, more eſpecially, 
of the progenitors of the Hebrew people. 

Tear before Chrift 4004. That is, according to the 
common calculation: for chronologiſts are ſo little 
agreed about the matter, that there are above eighty 


different ſyſtems; ſome of which make the period more 


remote by 2980, others leſs remote by 613 years. A 
great part of this variety is owing to, the difference of 
the ſcripture account of time, before Abraham, in the 
Hebrew and Samaritan copies, and the antient Greek 


— eperſion of Geneſis. This difference ſhall be noticed 


among the varIOUS READINGS: and, as to the re- 


ſpective credibility of the three chronologies, ſee the 


Preface to the Pentateuch. 
V. 1. In the beginning, Ke. Whoever reads this 


ſimple, but ſublime narrative, with due attention, and 


devoid of theological prepoſſeſſions, will, moſt proba- 
bly, agree with Whiſton, that the hiſtorian confines 
himſelf to the creation, or perhaps the embelliſhment, 
of this terraqueous globe; and only mentions ſuch other 
parts of the great univerſe, as became eventually rela- 
tive to it. Our little planet, then, was originally, 
according to the Hebrew coſmogony, a chaotic maſs. 
of earth, water, and denſe tempeſtuous air; decom- 
pounded and — to th in. the ſpace of ſix 


days, for reaſons beſt known to the wiſe Architect, 5 


which it is as uſeleſs as it is vain for us to attempt to 
inveſtigate. For the reſt, it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, 
that even the earth did not at all exiſt before this pe- 


N the beginning Gop created the HEAVENS and the EARTH, Ye befor 


CurIsT., 


with darkneſs upon the face of the 4904- 


riod. It may have lain for ages in its primordial ſtate, 


or have paſſed through many other ſtates, before it was 
made a receptacle for man. The word rendered here 
created, might, with equal propriety, have been ren- 
dered had created; or the whole comma may be tranſ- 


lated thus— When fir, of God created the heavens, &c. 


Prov. viii. 22—29. 

Ib. Gop.— The Hebrew word, pronounced Elabim, 
means the Great, the Mi bey One. It is generally 
uſed in the plural form, and is applied not only to the 
true God, but alſo to falſe gods, and even to powerful 
and great men: whereas the word which we render 
Tux Lox, barbarouſly pronounced IEHO VAM, is 


never applied but to the true God, or God of the 


Hebrews. See Ch. ii. 5. 
V. 2. 4 deſolate waſte—Laterally, dfolulion and 


devaſtation. The meaning is clear from other paſſages, 


in which the ſame words occur; although their preciſe 
radical ſignification is not ealily aſcertained. Compare 
Deut. xxxii. 10, Job. xii. 24, Jerem. iv. 23.—The 
antient Greek tranſlator rendered them invi/ible and un- 
compounded ; the Arabic, covered with deep ſea, &c. 
Ib. 4 mighty wind.—Lit. a wind of God; a com- 
mon Hebraiſm uſed to expreſs greatneſs of any kind, as 
cedar 45 


he) 


; 


Year of the that the light was good; and Gop ſevered the light from the darkneſs ; 


WorLD. 
I. 


and Gop called the light DAY, and the darkneſs he called xIOHr. 


Er Tux evening came, and the morning came, oNEz'day; when Go ſaid: 


let the dry land appear: 


Let there be an EXPANSE amidſt the waters, and let it ſeparate waters from 
« waters:” | and ſo it was. | For GoD made an expanſe, and ſeparated the 
waters below the expanſe from the waters above the expanſe ; and the ex- 
panſe Gop called the HEAvenF. | And Gop ſaw that it was good. | 


THe evening came, and the morning came, a SECOND day; when Gop 


ſaid: Let the waters below the heavens be collected into one place, and 


and ſo it was. Þ For the waters below the 
heavens were collected into their places, and the dry land appeared. And 


Gop called the dry land zArTH ; and the collection of waters he called 


SEAS. And Gop ſaw that it was good. 


AGcain Gop ſaid: Let the earth produce GcRAss, SEED-BEARING 


« HERBS according to their kinds; and FRUIT-BEARING TREES, With their 


« own ſeed in them, according to their kinds: and ſo it was. For the 


GENESIS. I. i, Ee proditie 


Year before 


Curist., 
5 4004. 
8 
9 
10 
5 


12 
earth produced graſs, ſeed- bearing herbs according to their kinds, and fruit- 


bearing trees, with their own ſeed in them, according to their kinds. And 


Gon ſaw that it was good. 
V. 6. + tranſpoſed with 


eedars of God, mountains of God, &c. Others render 
the ſpirit of God; which moſt of the antient fathers 
apply either to the Holy Ghoſt, or to a certain divine 
energy operating on the maſs of chaotic matter to bring 
it into form: an idea hardly conſonant with either the 


apparent ſcope of the author, or the conſtruction of the 


text. See Crit. Rem. | | 
V. 3. God ſaid, let there be light —Arab. God 
evilled light to be; a very juſt, though -not a literal 
rendering. Compare Pf. xxxiii. 6. and 2 Cor. iv. 6.— 
'This of is, indeed, the beſt comment on the text. 
« HeTommanded it (faith the Apoſtle) to ſhine forth 
& out of darkneſs.” 
requeſted to take notice, that, throughout the Hebrew 
writings, God is made to ſpeak the language of man, 
and to act after the manner of men: and, indeed, we 
mult of neceſſity thus expreſs ourſelves with regard to 
the Deity, or be altogether ſilent: for we are totally un- 
acquainted with the nature of the divine operations. 
Ib. Light. — That is, as may be readily conceived, 
a partial imperfe& light, ſuch as we ſee in a cloudy 


day; and which would gradually increaſe, in propor- 


tion as the thick air was"expanded and rarefied; un- 
til, on the fourth day, the ſun and other luminaries 


V. 4 Ged ſaw that the light was good.—i. e. fit 


"M 


The reader is here, once for all, 


VARIOUS READINGS. 
GR. from v. 7. 
| \ 


ea, V. 9 + GR, 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


for its intended purpoſes : beautiful, as the Syriac ren - 
ders it, and beneficial to mankind. 

Ib. Severed the light from the darkneſs.—i. e. Aſſign- 
ed to each its proper boundary. This, it is well known, 
is effected by the revolution of the earth around its ideal 
axis; by which means, in the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours, every part of it is ſucceſſively enlightened and 
obſcured, as it turns to or from the ſun. | 

V. 5. The evening came, &c.— 80 the original, 
and ſo all the antient verſions ; though they have been 


generally miſunderſtood, and conſequently miſtranſlated. 


The meaning is, that when a full natural day had 
paſſed, God again commenced his operations. 

V. 6. An expanſe.—1, e. An outſpreading of the 
denſe air around the earth, called its atmoſphere; which 
is continually exhaling a large quantity of watery par- 
ticles, that coaleſce and float in the region of the 
clouds, until they become too heavy, and fall in 
of rain. & 5 

Ib. And fo it war. This is moſt beautifully ex- 
preſſed by the Pſalmiſt. He ſpoke, and it was done. 
He commanded, and it was eftabliſhed. Pſ. xxxin. 9. 

V. 11. 


word here tranſlated graſs to the word that follows 
and render gr#en herbs, &c.: but it is highly probable 


THE 


that the author meant a diſtinction. 


drops 


Graſs, &c.— Some interpreters join the 


2 9 * 
$ 
* 
4 - 
' 
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„ „ fir, and Barth pd 


VARIOUS READINGS. 


V. 14. + SAM. GR. and one Ms. 


1 0 + GR. V. 20. + GR, 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


V. 14. Luminaries —lIt is by no means neceſſary to 
ſuppoſe that theſe luminaries were now firſt created: 
the text doth not ſay ſo, and we have great reaſon to 
believe the contrary. For ages of ages they may have 
exiſted. before this period; although now, for the firſt 
time, they ſhone forth in their full ſplendour on the 
little world of man. See the note on v. 3. 

Ib. Let them alſo be the jigns, &c.—i. e. Let them 


| ferve to indicate the varicus diviſions of time. 


Ib. Terms.—This word has been preferred to ſea- 


ons, becauſe the original ſignifies ſome fixed and ſtated 
time, whether for religious. or civil uſes, 


for a period of days, and ſeems here 1 to de- 
note the natural ſeaſons of the year. 


V. 16. Two great luminaries.— The ſun and moon 


are ſo called from their apparent, not real magnitude. 
It was not the intention of the hiſtorian to ſpeak accord - 


ing to the rules of true aſtronomy; with which, indeed, 
it is probable he was not acquainted, 


V. 20. Flying creatures. For fowl or birds is not 
here ſufficiently generical. Our old tranſlatot Wiclef 
uſed the word volatile; which, why I have not adopted, 
I hardly know, except that it appears too refined a term, 

V. 21. Crocodile. That this is the true meaning 
of the Hebrew eng is far from being certain. It may 
ſignify any large fiſh, particularly of the amphibious 
lizard kind. The largeſt of theſe is the crocodile, with 
which the Iſraelites were well acquainted ; and its be- 


ing an Egyptian divinity might induce the hiſtorian to 


particularize it, as being but a mere creature, like the 


reſt. 
Ib. Seaſont.—Lit. days; but the word is often uſed 


V. 24. Animated creatures —Lit. the living foul + 
the ſingular number for the Plural ; which is extremely 


common in the Hebrew writings, and which ſhall not 
henceforth be noticed. 


Ib. Cattle —The Hebrew word is of a greater ex- 
tent, and ſeems to include all ſorts of quadrupedes, 


Tux evening came, and the morning came, a THIRD day; when GOD Yer bs 
Worr® 14 faid: © Let there be LUMINARIES: in the expanſe of the heavens, f to —= 
—ů ( illuminate the earth, and] to diſtinguiſh the day from the night: let 
1s „them alſo be the ſigns of terms, ſeaſons, and years; and let them be 
« for luminaries in the expanſe of the heavens, to illuminate the earth: 
16 and ſo it was.] For Gop made two great luminaries, a greater luminary 
1 to regulate the day, and a leſs luminary to regulate the night; and the 
18 ſtars, All theſe Gop placed in the expanſe of the heavens, to illumi- 
nate the earth, to regulate the day and the night, and to ſever the light 
from the darkneſs. And Gop ſaw that it was good. 
19 Tux evening came, and the morning came, a FOURTH day; when Gop 
20 ſaid: © Let the waters ſwarm with LIVING REPTILES; and let FLYING CREA- 
TURES fly over the earth, in the wide expanſe of the heavens :”+ and 
21 ſoit wap, | For God made the great crocodiles, and all the living rep- 
tiles. wi hich the waters ſwarm, according to their kinds ; and every 
flying creature according to its kind. And Gop ſaw that it was good. 
22 And God bleſſed them, ſaying: © Be prolific and multiply, and fill the 
vaters of the ſea; and let flying creatures multiply on the earth.” 
4 Tas evening came, and the morning came, a FIFTH day; when God faid : 
24 Let the earth produce ANIMATED CREATURES according to their kinds, 
© CATTLE, REPTILES, and other TERRESTRIAL ANIMALS, according to 
; 25 „their kinds:” and ſo it was. For God made the terreſtrial animals. ac- 


particularly of the larger kind. This comma is only a 


ſpecification of what precedeth. 


cording 


. | ENEBLS, I. 


Year of the cording to their kinds, cattle according to their kinds, and every ground 


WorLDd. 
I. 


reptile according to its kind. And Gop ſaw that it was good. 


God then ſaid: Let us make MAN, after our own image and according 


* to our own likeneſs, and let him have dominion over the fiſhes of the 
&« ſea, over the flying creatures of the air, over cattle and all other terreſ- 
te trial animals, ] and over every reptile that creepeth upon the earth.“ So 
God created mankind after his own image; after the divine image he 
created them; male and female he created them. And God Neſſed them, 
and ſaid to them: © Be prolific and multiply; fill the earth, and ſubdue 
tit; have dominion over the fiſhes of the ſea, and over the flying crea- 
< tures of the air; over cattle and other terreſtrial animals, ] and over 
tt every reptile that creepeth upon the earth: and lo! (ſaid he) I give you 
„0 every ſeed-bearing herb on the face of the whole earth, and every tree 
„on which there is a ſeed-bearing fruit, to be food for you, and for all 
„the animals of the earth, and for all the flying creatures of the air, and 
“for every animated reptile that creepeth on the earth: all ſorts of herb- 


"I AR 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


« age I give you for food.” 


Thus it was: when Gop viewed all that he 


had made; and lo! it was exceeding good. 


THE evening came, and the morning came, a SIXTH day; when the 
heavens and the earth, with all their hoſts, were complete. 


For, on the 


[|s1xTH day, Gop at Ke all his works; and on the EVENT day he | 


VARIOUS READINGS. 


V. 26. || So 8yYR. The REST, all the earth; one ED. in all the a 
Ch. ii. 2. | So 8AM. GR. SYR, The REST, ſeventh, 


and TARG, compared with ver. 24. 26. 


V.27.t svk. GR. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


V. 26. Let us male man Some interpreters have fup- 
poſed that the Hebrew might be rendered paſſively Let 


man be made. But this is a forced and unnatural render- 


ing. Compare ch. ix. 6; Wiſd. ii. 23; James, iii. g. 

Ib. After our own image, &c. —In what doth this 
reſemblance conſiſt? A mere theological queſtion, 
with which a tranſlator has little concern. I ſhall there- 
fore only obſerve, that St. Chryſoſtom, by far the moſt 
judicious of all the antient commentators, thinks it 


clear, from what immediately followeth, that it con- 


fiſts in the ſovereignty of man's dominion over the 
whole earth. 

V. 28. Of the air.—Lit. of the heavens. But as 
heavens and air are here, and in many other places, 
ſynonymous terms, the latter hath been preferred, as 
more agreeable to our idiom. 

V. 29. Said he.—Lit. ſaid God. But it is ſo ex- 
tremely common with the Hebrew writers to repeat the 
proper name inſtead of its pronoun, that I have, after 
the example of the beſt interpreters both antient and 


modern, taken the liberty of interchanging them a as 


often as it appeared expedient. 

V. 30. All ſorts of herbage.—i. e. Every wholeſome 
vegetable. 
account, that animal food was not permitted to our firſt 
parents, at leaſt in their ſtate of innocence. Compare 
ch. iii. 3, 4. ch. ii. 1, This, and the two following 


Year before 
Currsr, 


4004. 
— 


Cray. 


Hence it ſhould ſeem, according to this 


verſes, evidently connect with what precedes ; and 


ſhould make a part of chap. i. 

Ch. ii. v. 1. All their hoſts. This term has been re- 
tained as the moſt comprehenſive I could find in our 
language. The Hebrew word, primarily, ſignifies a 
number of things or perſons arranged in order; and 
hence an army. It might here be tranſlated arrange- 


ments; and ſo it 18 equivalently rendered in Gr. & 


Vulg. 

V. 2. On the fixth day. Thoſe who, on the autho- 
rity of the preſent Hebrew text, will prefer a bad read- 
ing to a good one, may render thus; For by the ſeventh 
day God had completed, &c. 


- ; reſted 


Origin of 5 GENESIS. V e 


- Fearof the 3 reſted from all his creative operations. Therefore Ga hath bleſſed th Year before 


I. SEVENTH day, and made it holy, becauſe on it he reſted from all his works, — 5 
. which he then created into ceriſtence. * 


* +. 
* 
. _ - 
* . : 


The Pare i be yearh E x ODUS. XIII.  conmenorated, ond the Male 
Pit 31 Ir was in 1 3 of that 3 in which the BPORD brought the Your heb 
os +0 children of Iſrael, with all their hoſts, out of the land of Egypt, that the © 487. 
Dr 2 Lon ſpoke to Moſes and Aaron, ſaying: © Conſecrate to me every male © 
XIII. © firſt-born. The male firſtling of every womb . the children of If 
« rael, be it of the human or brute ind, is mine,” 
3 _ Mosxs ſaid to the people: © Remember this day, in which ye came out 
of F the land of | Egypt from a tate of ſlavery: for thence, with a ſtrong 
4 „hand, did the LorD bring you out. On this day, then, of the month 
5 5 Abib, in which ye came out, let nothing leavened be eaten. And when 
55 the Lord I your Gop | ſhall have brought you into the land of the Cha- 
&« naanites, Hethites, Amorites, | Pherezites, Gergeſites, | Hevites, and 
<« Jebuſitesz which, he ſwore to your forefathers, he would give to you 
« (a land flowing with milk and honey) ye ſhall, in this month, obſerve 
6 © this rite of worſhip. || Seven days ye ſhall eat unleavehed bread. And 1 
on the firſt, and on the ſeventh day, let there be a feſtival to the Lox. 
7 * During the ſeven days, let unleavened bread be eaten; let nothing lea- 
„ yened be ſeen with you. Be no remainder of leaven ſeen with you, 
8 „throughout all your diſtricts. And, in that day, ye ſhall inform your 
children, ſaying: I js on account of what the Loxp did for us when 


| | | VARIOUS READINGS | 
Ch. xiii. v. 3. + SAM. GR. SYR, V. 5. + SAM: GR. TARG. and three Mes. Ib. f SAM GR, 
* | 3 V. 6. | SAM. GR. fix. | | 


- EXPLANATORY NOTES. . x 
=, Ch. xii. 51. In the courſe. —Lit. in the bone or ſul- Ib. -Abib.—The month of green corn; or that in 
ance, See the note on Gen. vii. 13. which the corn, in Judea, begins to ripen; otherwiſe 
Ib. With all their hoſts Wives, children, cattle, called Nan. It correſponds with a part of our March, 
and all that belonged to them. and a ſtill greater part of April. See ch. xii. 2. . | 
Ch. xxii. 2.—Compare ch. xxii. 29 3 xxxiv. 193 V. 6. The words in Italics are ſupplied from ch. _— 
Levit. xxvii. 26; Numb. iii. 133 viii, 16, 17; xviii. Xii. 16, and were probably here alſo at firſt ; although 155 a] 
. Luke ü. 23, : | there be now no veltige of them in any copy or verſion. 


1 « he 


-> 


"EXODUS. XITT. 


Nit. lem to be devoted fo the Lord. They journey 


| Vaio the © he brought us out + of the land | of Egypt. And let 257 rite be to you as 
Won rd. 

2313. © a token upon your hands, and as a memorial between your eyes; that the 

law of the Loxp may be ever in your mouths; for with a ſtrong hand 


„ hath the LorD brought you out f of the land | of Egypt. Ye ſhall, 


9 Year before 
Caunis 
| Tn | 


10 
« therefore, from year to year, obſerve, in its own ſeaſon, this ordinance. 
Moreover, when the Loxp f your Gop | ſhall have brought you into the 11 
land of the Chanaanijes, and given it to you, as he ſwore to || your fore- 
« fathers; the firſt- born vf every woman, and the firſt-yeaned of every 12 
e brute, that belong to you, being males, ye ſhall make. over to the Lord. 
% Every male firſtling of an aſs ye ſhall redeem with a lamb or kid; or, if ye 13 
« will not redeem it, ye ſhall break its neck; but every male firſt-born of 
your own children ye ſhall redeem. And if, in time coming, your chil- 14 
« dren ſhall aſk you, ſaying : || What meaneth this? | ye ſhall ſay to them: . 
s With a ſtrong hand did the Loxp bring us out Þ of the land | of Egypt; 5 


t from a ſtate of ſlavery. For, when Pharaoh obſtinately refuſed to let us 

go, the LorD flew every male firſt-born in the land of Egypt, from the 
« fixſt-born of mankind to the firſt-born of the brute kind; therefore do : | 
« wwe ſacrifice to the LorD every male firſtling of the brute kind, and redeem 
< every male firſt-born of our own children: Let 2015, therefore, be + to 
you] as a token upon your hands and as a memorial between your eyes; 
© for. with a ſtrong hand did the Lox bring || you out of Egypt.“ 


16 


SECTION XVI. 


Now, when Pharaoh let go the people, Go did not lead them by the 
W | wy of the land of the Philiſtines, although it was the nigheſt: For the 
y I people (ſaid he) on their ſeeing war, may repent and return into Egypt.“ 
God, therefore, led them about by the way of the wilderneſs of the ſea of 


4 


19 


4 


VARIOUS READINGS. . 

V. 8. + One GR. copy, and corr. V. 9. + SAM: GR. and two ss. 
two uss. The REsT, to yourſelves and to your forefathers. 
is this? Ib. + GR. vuis. 


V. 3. [| So GR. and 
V. 14. | One ms. Hhat rc 
V. 16. || So 8AM. SYR. and moſt GR. copies. The REST, US. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


V. 9. Be in your ET RET e. Be the ordinary patent road from Egyp 


t to Chanan was by Gaza, 
ſubje& of your converſation, and the principal object through the country of the Philiſtines. But as theſe 
of your attention. Comp. ch. v. 16; Numb. xi. 38; 


were a warlike people, and would naturally be alarmed 
Deut. vi. 8; xi. 18; Prov. i. 9; Iſa. xlix. 16; Jer. at the approach of 600,000 men, they would undoubt- 


edly diſpute their paſſage ; and the Iſraelites, long de- 
preſſed with ſervitude, and unpractiſed in arms, might 
be terrified at the firſt onſet, and return to their former 


habitations. 
Suph. 


xXxiii. 243 Mat. xiii. 5. 

V. 13. A lamb or tid. — There is only one word in 
the original; but it ſignifies either of theſe. 

V. 17. Zy the way of the Phililines—The common 


- Year of the 
Wor LD, 


2513. 


19 


from Suceoth to Etham. E X O D U 8. XIV. Time w Phi-alirath. an 


Suph. In battle array, nevertheleſs, did the children of Iſrael march out var vows 


of the land of Egypt. And Moſes took with him the bones of Joſeph. 


Curisr, 


1487. 


For ÞF Joſeph had ſtrictly adjured the children of Iſrael, ſaying : © When 3 


« GoD ſhall effectually viſit you, ye ſhall hence carry oh with you my 
bones. 


From Succoth then they journeyed, and encamped in en, at the ex- 


tremity of the wilderneſs; the Loxp going before them, by day in a pillar 


of cloud to lead them on the way, and by night in a pillar of fire to give 


them light; ſo that they might march either by day or by night. By day 


the pillar of cloud, by night the pillar of fire, | was never removed from b 


before the people. 
| Taz Lorp now ſpoke to Moſes, ſaying : © Bid the children of Iſrael turn 


“about, and encamp before Phi-ahiroth, between Magdol and the ſea: over 


© apainſt Baal-zephon, by the ſea, ſhall ye encamp. For + to his people | 


Pharaoh will ſay of the children of Iſrael: They are bewildered in the 


&« land ; the wilderneſs hath incloſed them: And I will embolden the heart 
* of Pharaoh to purſue them, that I may triumph over Pharaoh and over all 
e his forces: and the Egyptians ſhall know that I am the paces] This 


they did. 


Bur when it was told to the king of Egypt that the . had eloped, 
the hearts of Pharaoh and of his ſervants were changed with regard to the 
people; and they ſaid: What is this we have done, in letting go f the chil- 


chariot, 
VARIOUS READINGS. 


V. 5 + SAM. 


V. 22. | HEB. he never removed. 
V. 6. + GR. ARAB. and two HEB. MSS. 


Ch. xiv. v. 3. F GR» V. 5. 1 en., 
Ib. l GR. SYR. chariots. © 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


V. 18. Sea of Suph.—1. e. The ſea of flags, other- 
wiſe called the red ſea; now, the Arabic gulf : at 
the north-eaſt extremity of which lay the wilderneſs of 
Etham, or Shur. 

V. 19. In batth-array—That this is at leaſt the 
appropriated meaning of the Hebrew word, is clear 
from other paſſages where it occurs: but as its primary 
fignification is fve, it is hard to ſay whence aroſe that 
appropriation. 'Two ſuppoſitions ſeem equally pro- 
bable: either that they were ranked five abreaſt ; or 
marched in ſeparate bands of fifty; or; perhaps, in "Foe 
diviſions. 'The Greek tranſlator underſtood it differ- 
2 and rendered, in the fifth generation. See Cxir. 

EM, 

V. 20. In Etham, &c.— This perhaps would be 
more properly rendered, at the extremity of the vuilder- 
neſs of Etham ; although Etham might be the name of 
a particular cs from which that part of the wilder- 


E 


neſs was denominated. For the moſt probable topo» 
graphy of this and the after-mentioned places, ſee the 


1 Comp. Numb. xxxiii. 6. 


Ib. A pillar of cloud, &c.— Some would tranſlate, 


a conſtant cloud, a conſtant light, There ſeems to be 


no good reaſon for departing from the common ren- 
dering. 


Ch. xiv. v. 4. 
on ch. vii. 3. 


V. 5. Had eloped, or were eloping.— They had 


bee te 


« dren of Iſrael from e us?” Pharach, therefore, got ready his 


now been three days in the wilderneſs; and, inſtead of 
returning, ſeemed diſpoſed to purſue their journey: 


although, from the information that had been brought 
to Pharaoh, they had miſtaken their way, and ſo en- 
tangled themſelves between the deſart, the ſea, and a 
chain of mountains, that he thought they could not 

poſſibly eſcape him. 
V. 6. His chariot.— The Hebrew word, in 
the 


T% Fs 4 WES 


Oy PR chariot, and took with him f all his people : namely, he took fix hundred 
2513. Choſen chariots, and all the cavalry of Egypt; with tribunes over the whole. 
por the Loxp emboldened the hearts of Pharaoh king of Egypt, + and of 8 


KY; 
5 


—— EXODUS. XIV. ae rad non 


his ſervants |, to purſue the children of Iſrael, who were now manifeſtly 
going off. The Egyptians then, that is, the whole ſtrength of Pharaoh's 9 
cavalry, his chariots and his horſemen, purſued them, and overtook them 
encamped by the ſea at Phi-ahiroth, over againſt Baal-zephon, 

PHARAOH now || approached ; when, lo! the children of Ifrael, raiſing 10 
| their eyes, + beheld the Egyptians marching after them. And the children 


of Iſrael were greatly afraid, and cried {to the LoRD. And they ſaid to 11 


Moſes : © Becauſe there were no graves for us in Egypt, thou haſt brought 

« us out to die in a wilderneſs ! What is this thou haſt done to us, by bring- 

« ing us out of Egypt? Is not this what we told you in Egypt, ſaying : Let 12 
« us alone, f we pray thee ; | and let us ſerve the Egyptians ; for it is better 

te for us that we ſerve the Egyptians, than that we die in a wilderneſs ?” 


Moss faid to the people: Fear not. Await, and ſee what the LokxD 13 


« will, this day, do to ſave you. For theſe ſame Egyptians, whom ye ſee 
& to-day, ye ſhall never ſo ſee again. The LoRPD will fight for you, while 14 
« ye ſhall remain quiet.” 8 8 

f Mosss then cried to the Lok D.] And the Loxp ſaid to Moſes: “ Why 15 
« crieſt thou to me? Bid the children of Iſrael march on; and lift thou up 
& thy rod, and ſtretch out thine hand over the ſea and divide it; that the chil- 
den of Iſrael may go through the midſt of the ſea on dry ground: while, 27 
10 I will ſo embolden the hearts of f Pharaoh and of all | the Egyptians, 
« that they will follow || them : and I ſhall triumph over Pharaoh and all his 


r 


VARIOUS READINGS. 


V. 8. + GR. V. 10. || HEB. made his army approach. 


Ver, 6. + GR. VULG. Ib. + SAM. 


GR. R. V. 12. | SAM. V. 14. + SYR. V. 17. t GR. and one Ms. 
Üb. | vULG. you. | 
| | EXPLANATORY NOTES. ; | 3 
the fingular, may be rendered chariots; but as it may of a full ſecurity of their being under the protection of 


here relate to the king's own chariot, the fingular is Heaven. See Carr. Rem. 


preferred 


V. 7. : Choſen chariots.—i., e. Chariots of war be- 


longing to the ſtate. The Babyloniſh Talmud calls 
them chariots of iron. : 

Ib. All the cavalry.—Others tranſlate, all the other 
chariots. © 

Ib. Tribunes. The original word ſeems to denote 
officers of the third rank from the king; the captain- 
general being the ſecond, or next to him. 
V. 8. Manif:ftly.—Lit. with an uplifted hand; 
ſo openly and evidently that their deſigns could no 
longer be miſtaken. Some, leſs naturally, explain it, 


. 


V. 10. Were greatly afraid. Their ſituation was 
indeed alarming: ſurrounded on one ſide with preci- 
pitous rocks, on another by the ſea, and having a for- 
midable army in their rear, they could hardly hope to 
eſcape, without a miracle. But had they forgotten 
the miracles already wrought in their favour? We 


ſhall ſee their conduct throughout to be always the 
ſame. Sure never did people better deſerve the epithets . 


of fliffenecked, rebellious, and perverſe. 

V. 13. So ſee again.—They ſhall no more appear for- 
midable to you. 'The next time ye ſee them, they ſhall 
be dead carcaſes floating on the water. 


forces; 
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The Iſraebiter paſe through 


E X O D US. XIV. ue 8: m 4y Gromd. 1. 


66 forces; over his chariots and his horſemen: and from my triumphing v Yer before 
over Pharaoh Þ and all his forces |, over his chariots and his horſemen, 407: 
8 


« all the Egyptians ſhall know that I am the Lozp.” 

THz angel of Gop, who had hitherto gone before the camp of f the 
children of | Iſrael, removed now, and went behind them. The pillar of + 
cloud alſo removed from before them, and placed itſelf behind them ; going 
between, the camp of the Egyptians and the camp of the Iſraelites ; and 
while to the former it was a cloud of darkneſs, 10 the laiter it enlightened 
the night : ſo that thoſe came not near to theſe the whole night. 

Moss then ſtretched out his hand over the ſea; and the Lorp, by a 
vehement || eaſt wind, cauſed the ſea to flow off, and turned it into dry 


ground; ſo that, the waters being divided, the children of Iſrael marched, 


on dry ground, through the midſt of the ſea ; the waters being, as it were, 
a wall to them, both on their right hand and on their left. And the 
Egyptians purſued, and followed them into the midſt of the ſea; the whole 


cavalry of Pharaoh, both his chariots and his horſemen. | 


IT was now in the morning watch, when the Lox, viewing the Egyp- 


tian troops from the pillar of fire and cloud; diſcomfited them; and ſo 


| embarraſſed the wheels of their chariots, || that they drove them with diffi- 
culty. The Egyptians therefore ſaid: Let us flee from the Iſraelites ; for 
&« the LoRD fighteth for them againſt us,” Then the Lord ſaid to Moſes: 


VARIOUS READINGS, 


V. 18, + SAM. GR, 


So SAM. GR. SYR, 


Ib. + SAM. GR. SYR, and one Ms. 
V. 21, | GR, ARAB. ſouth wind. SYR. VULG. ſcorching wind. 


V. 19. + GR. ARAB, and one Ms, 


V. 25. | embarraſſed. 
The REST, took off. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


V. 21. 4 1 130 wind. — Some interpreters, 
from an idea that an eaſterly wind would have a quite 
different effect on that part of the Arabic gulph, pre- 
fer the Greek and Arabic rendering: a ſouth wind. 
Others, with Syr. and Vulg. tranſlate a dry, ſcorching 


evind; and ſome moderns, an adverſe, contrary wind, 


which, they think, might have produced ebb after ebb 
on the ſhoal to the north of Sues, {till fordable at low 

water; and ſo to have given the Iſraelites ſufficient time 
to paſs over dry. I ſee no cauſe for abandoning the 
common reading : for it has not, I think, been yet 
proved, that a north-eaſt wind is not the moſt proper 
to produce the effects here aſcribed to it: and as for 


the ebb upon ebb, it is now never obſerved to happen 


t Sues, where the tides are very regular, and the 
e of high and low water only about three feet 
and a half. See Crit. Rem. 


V. 23. The waters being, as it were, „ th 


is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe that they ſtood upright, 
like real walls; but only that they were deep enough, 

on each fide of the ſhoal, to prevent the Iſraelites be- 
ing flanked, or attacked, from any quarter, but from 
behind. See Crit. Rem. and the Mar. 

V. 24. The morning watch.—The Jews divided 
the whole night, from ſun-ſetting to ſun- riſing, into 
three watches; which, at this ſeaſon, muſt have 
conſiſted, each of four hours. The morning watch 
began then at two in the morning, and ended about 
fix. 


Ib. From the pillar,—Others render, through the 


pillar. 


Ib. Diſcomfited them. Lit. diſcomfited the Egyptian 
troops, A common tautology in the Hebrew writings. 
Compare Pf. lxxvii. 18—20. & lxxviii. 15. > 

V. 25. Againſt us. Lit. againſt the Egyptians. See 
e note on Gen. i. 29, 


0: 6 Stretch 


1 8 


Epyptios folow and ore EXOD Us. TY: 


drowned. The thankſgiving 
Yeu of the © Stretch out thine hand over the ſea, that the waters may return upon * 
2513. „ Egyptians; upon their chariots and upon their horſemen.“ 
Mossxs ſtretched out his hand over the ſea; and, about day-break, the ſea 
returned to its ſtrength, and met the Egyptians in their flight. Thus the 
- LoRD overwhelmed the Egyptians in the midſt of the ſea. For the waters 
returning covered both chariots and horſemen; the whole forces of Pharaoh 
that had followed the Iraelites into the ſea: not one of them was pre- 
ſerved. But the children of Iſrael marched, upon dry ground, in the midſt 
of the ſea ; the waters being, as it were, a wall to them, both on their right 
hand and on their left. Thus, in that day, the Loxp ſaved the Iſraelites 
from the hands of the Egyptians ; whom they now ſaw lying dead on the 
ſea-ſhore. And when the Iſraelites ſaw the mighty power which the Loxp 
had exerciſed over the Egyptians, the people revered the Lord, ne con- 
fided in || the Loxp, | and in his ſervant Moſes. 
Tux ſang Maſes and the children of Iſrael this canticle to the Lond, I 
faying: 
« LgT || me aug to the Lox D! for gloriouſly 3 he triumphed : the 
* horſe, with his rider, he hath thrown into the ſea. 
«© 'THE,LORD is my ſtrength, and the ſubject of we laud: for to me he 2 
* hath proved a Saviour. 
Hz is my God, him will I eclebrate; the God of ny him will 
« T extol. 
« MIGHTY in battle is the Loxd ! Taz Loxp is his peculiar name. 
Tux chariots of Pharaoh, with his forces, he hath caſt into the fea: 4 
The choice of his tribunes || he hath drowned | in the ſea of Suph. 
Wirz the gulphy billows he covered them ; to the bottom they went 5 
down like a ſtone. | 


28 


Crap. 
XV. 


( 


= 
VARIOUS READINGS. 


V. 31. | GR. God, Ch. xv. v. 2. || So HEB. and ARAB. ERP. The REST, us, V. 4. 1 80 
SYR. and moſt GR. copies. The REST, have been drowned. | F* 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


. Ch. xv. v. 1. Then ee eee 


s the firſt regular piece of poetry in the Hebrew 
fcriptures : for neither Lamech's addreſs to his wives, 
nor the malediction and benedictions of Noah and 
Iſaac z nor even the laſt words of Jacob, ſeem to have 
an indubitable claim to that diſtinction. See the notes 
on Gen. iv. 23. ix. 25. xxvii. 28. xlix. 2—Here, in- 
deed, every thing is truly poetical : and a better ſpe- 
eimen of th the ſimple ſublime cannot eaſily be produced. 
From v. 20 it hath been inferred, that it was ſung alter- 


nately by men and women, with the * 


of muſical inſtruments: but the diviſion of its parts, 
and the manner in which they were performed, are 
mere matter of conjecture. See the note on v. 21. - 

V. 3. Some interpreters ſuppoſe that, after this 
verſe; and again after v. 8 and 13, the firſt ſtanza 
was repeated by Mary and the women. I ſhould ra- 
ther think that the men repeated every ſingle ſtanza, 
after Moſes, in much the ſame manner as our litanies 


are repeated: and that the women did the like after. 
Mary. See v. 21. 


6& (Tax 


| Cantich of Moſes and FRE OH RV. the Naehe, They | 
« Tay right hand, O Loket hath bewerbt * thy al Year befors 


« hand, O Lord! hath cruſhed the foe. EI 


a 


=" AI the greatneſs of thine excellency, thou haſt overthrown thine op- 


„ poſers: Thy wrath thou commiſſioned ; them, like ſtubble, it 


« youred. 


it de- 


8 « By the breath of thy noſtrils, upheaved were the waters; ks ſtood . - 
« the ſurges, like an heap : condenſed were the gulphy billows in the midſt 


&© of the ſea. 
9 © THE enemy ſaid: 


Let me purſue! I ſhall overtake ; I ſhall divide 


_ © the ſpoil: ſatiated on them ſhall be my ſoul: my ſword I will draw; 


„mine hand ſhall them re-ſubdue.* 


10 


„Wirk thy breath thou blowedſt; the ſea overwhelmed chem: like 


lead they ſank in the mighty waters: 


12 4 


11 


« ing wonders ! 
13 


Tov ſtretchedſt out thy right hand; the earth ſwallowed them up. 
Wo, among the mighty ones, is like thee, O Lord! Who, among 
the mighty ones, like thee ? Eng in holineſs; awfully laudable ; wor- 


« In thy benevolence thou conducteſt the people whom 3 haſt re- 


© deemed: in thy might thou guideſt them into thine own holy abode. 


« Paleſtine. 
15 


* PeoPLES ſhall hear, and tremble: - 


M T'ERRIFIED, then, ſhall be the princes of Edom : even the mighty 


_ © ones of Moab a panic ſhall ſeize: al the inhabitants of Chanaan ſhall 


« melt away. 
16 
« arm, they ſhall be ftill as a ſtone: 


« DazAp and horror ſhall fall 1 upon them all; through the power of. fide | 


„ UnTiL thy people pals over, O Lond! until [| this people, whom 


e thou haſt purchaſed, paſs over. 


ce inheritance: 


„THEM thou ſhalt bring in, and plant, in the mountain of thine own 


| VARIOUS READINGS 
V. 16. | GR, and vULG, This thy. 


_ EXPLANATORY NOTES 


v. 8. Upheaved.—The Greek tranſlator renders 


mo divided; and it 1s not certain but this may be the bet- 


ter tranſlation. 
V. 12. + I think, with Green, that this verſe hath 


been tranſpoſed, and that it cannot naturally come in 
but here. 
V. 11. 
See Crit. Rem. 


TYP TR bear.—Others reader this and 
5 C: 2 


Mighty ones. — Others would render gods. . 


the following verbs in the preſent tenſe: * heary 
&c. The antient tranſlators generally render them in 


the preterite: but it is not credible that the news 


had reached all thoſe nations, when this canticle was 
ſung. 


V. 17. Tn the mountain.—i. e. The mountainous 


country of Judea : though it may alſo particularly al- 
lude to the mountain on which the temple was to be 


built, 
6 Tug 


horror ſhall ſeize the inhabitants of 


arrive at Mara, and 


E X O D 0 8. XV. murmur for want of Water 


Ver ef te © THE place, O LORD! which thou haſt made for thine own abode ; 


WorLD. 


2513. 


« the ſanctuary, O Lon p! which thine own hands have prepared. 

« May the LoxD reign for ever.” 

(Fox when the horſes of Pharaoh, with his chariots and 1 
« went into the ſea; the Loxp made the waters of the ſea return upon 
them; while the children of Iſrael marched on dry ground, in the middle 
& of the ſea.”) 

Maxy likewiſe, a propheteſs, Aaron's ſiſter, took a 8 in her hand; 
and after her went out all the women, with tabours and timbrels; and || to 
them Mary gave out he ſong, f ſaying : 6 [Sing ye to the Lord ! for 
« gloriouſly hath he triumphed : the horſe, with his rider, he hath thrown 
« into the ſea, &c.” 

Tux Moſes marched the Iſraelites from the fon of Suph, and || ole 
them | unto the wilderneſs of Shur. And they marched a journey of | 
three days in the wilderneſs, without finding water. For, when they 
came to Mara, they could not'drink of the waters of Mara, becauſe they 
were bitter ; for which reaſon its name was called Mara [bitterneſs]. And 
the people murmured againſt Moſes, ſaying : © What ſhall we drink?“ 
And | Moſes cried to the Loxp; and the Lorp ſhewed him a certain 
wood; which when he threw into the waters, the waters became ſweet. 0 


20 
21 


22 


VARIOUS READINGS- 


V. 21. | So GR. SYR. ONK. VULG. and three HEB. M ss. The REST, Mary anſwered them (the 


men). Ib. + GR. ARAB. 
ARG. Let us ſing, 


Ib. | So SAM. HEB. SYR. ARAB, ERP. But GR, VULG. 
V. 22. 80 SAM. GR. The REST, they came. 
' + 25. V. SAM. GR. SYR. and one HEB. Ns. 


Ib. + 8am. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


V. 18. Kennecott makes this verſe a grand chorus 
of men and women, and thinks the canticle ends here. 


In that caſe, v. 19 ſeems miſplaced, and would come 


in ſignification, as prophet. See Gen. xx. 7- 


in more naturally at the end of laſt chapter; whither 

Green tranſpoſeth it. It hath, indeed, nothing of 
the poetical caſt, and therefore, though I have marked 
it, as a part of the ſong, with inverted commas, I have 
incloſed it in a parentheſis, as it may, in reality, be 
only the hiſtorian's annotation, however ſeemingly 
out of its place. 

V. 20. Mary.—The Hebrew word is Mariam, but 
as it is the fame name with Mary in the New 'Teſta- 
ment, I have, after the Latin tranſlator, uſed the lat- 
ter here, for the ſake of uniformity. 


Ib. A propheteſe.—This word has the ſame latitude, 
It may 
here mean a woman ſupereminently ſkilled in muſic. 

Ib. Timbrel.—A ſmaller kind of tabour, the fſtrum. 
See Diſſertation on the Muſic of the Hebrews. 


Wer to the women; as Moſes was to the men. 


V. 21. To them Mary gave out the ſong.—i. e. 18 
underſtand it, ſhe was precentrix, or leader of the 


See 
KIT. Rem. 


Ib. Sing ye.—Let us ſing.— greatly ſufpe& that 
neither of theſe readings is the true one; and that 


I 


23 
24 


28 


Fi 


there was originally in the text, Let me es &c. as in 


v. I, for it is hardly credible that Mary would change 
a ſingle word of the canticle. 

V. 23. Without finding water. —Good water is 
extremely rare in thoſe parts. It is generally of a 


ſaltiſn taſte, and very unwholeſome, as well as unpa- 
latable. 


V. 25. A certain evood.—What wood this was no 


one, I believe, can poſitively ſay : though it muſt have 
grown in ſome quantity on that ſpot ; and, perhaps, 
ſtill grows there. The firſt diſcoverers of the Floridas 
uſed ſaſſafras to correct the ſaltneſs of the water. 


HERR 


From Mara they come to Elm; and E X OD U 8. XVI. again murmur for want of Bread. | 


Year of the 

a: * 26 nant with them, and ſaid: © If ye will attentively hearken to the voice of ; 

Ie” “e the LorD your Gop, and do what is right in his eyes, and give ear to 

his commandments, and keep all his ſtatutes; I will inflict on you none 

of thoſe diſeaſes which I inflicted on the Egyptians: for T, the LoRD, 
e am your phyſician.” 

THENCE they came to Elim, | ** they found des ſprings of water 

and ſeventy palm trees: and there they encamped by the waters. 

FroM Elim the whole aſſembly of the children of Iſrael journeyed, ns 
came to the wilderneſs of Sin, between Elim and Sinai, on the fifteenth 
day of the ſecond month after their departure from the land of Egypt. 

2 AND the whole aſſembly of the children of Iſrael murmured againſt 
3 Moſes and Aaron in the wilderneſs ; and ſaid to them: „Oh! that it had 
been granted us-o die by the hand of the Log, in the land of Egypt, 

“ while we ſat by the fleſh-pot and ate bread to the full! For ye have 

© brought us out into this W z to cauſe to die, by famine, this 

whole aſſembly.” 
114 Bur the Lonxp ſpoke to Moſes, ſaying : © I have heard the murmurings 
i2 * of the children of Iſrael. Speak to them, ſaying: © At even ye ſhall eat 
© fleſh, and in the morning ye ſhall be filled with ns, that ye may 
« know that I, the LorD, am your God.” . 

„ For lo! (ſaid the Loxp to Moſes) I will rain bread for you fm 
ee the heavens ; of 2which let the people go out and gather daily the quan- 
e tity ſufficient for that day; (that I may prove them, whether they will 
walk by my || laws, or not) but on the ſixth day, let them ſo order it, 

that what they bring in be the double of what they gather every other 


F day. 9” 


* 


CRHAP. 
KEE: 2 
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VARIOUS READINGS. 
V. 27. || 8AM. and in Elim, V. 4+ || SO SAM. SYR« ARAB, The REST, law. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


V. 25. 1 Lit. a covenant and greateſt 


condition, It evidently refers to what immediately the Greek monks of Tor. 'They are ſurrounded with 


bp 


followeth. The event ſhews how neceſſary this pre- 
cautionary trial was, for they very ſoon broke the 
agreement. See ch. xv. 2. 

Elim ; about two leagues from Tor, and 


| thirty from Corondal. ' 


Ib. Twelve ſprings of water. Shaw could only 


find nine; the reſt were covered up with ſand. The 


a great number of palm trees (Shaw ſays above two 
thouſand), the dates of which bring a conſiderable ſum 
of money to the monks. Stochovius affirms that thoſe 
waters are of a petrifying quality. 

V. 11. + This verſe and the following are ſo eridently 
tranſpoſed, that I have made no ſcruple to reſtore them, 


with * to their proper place. 


HERR it was that, The Loxp, to prove them, made a conditional cove- Yeu bo 


CurisT. 


ih 


part of them are within a Bundes belonging to 


| The Lord the only . PS AL M. XVI. 


PRESERVE me, O || God! for in thee I truſt, To the Lorp I have : 


faid: * My || Gop art thou: from thee cometh all my good.“ 
As for thoſe profane diuinities of the earth, with all the great ones who 
delight i in them; multiplied be their ſorrows! backward let them ſpeed! 


'LiBATIONS of blood I will not pour out to them: their W wen, 1 
will not mention with my lips. 


Tnov, O Lord! art the aſſigner of my portion and of my cup: [tis 


thou who aſſerteſt my lot. 

TRE los- lines have fallen for me on Pleaſant places: delightful, cruly, 1s 
the inheritance on me devolved / 

T w1LL bleſs the Loxp, for that he admoniſheth me: nay, _ own 
conſcience rebuketh me every night. . 


Taz LokD I have ever placed before me, — I might not deviate from 
the right hand way. 


THEREFORE my heart is glad, and my || liver rejoiceth : wy fleſh even 


reſteth in ſecurity, 
THAT thou wilt not abandon my foul to the —— grave, nor permit 


10 


thy pious one to ſee the pit. 


Bur wilt make me to know the path of life, overflowings of joy in by 


11 


, ET pleaſures perpetual at thy right hand. 


VARIOUS READINGS. 


V. 1. | GR. VULG. ARAB, Lerd. V. 2. | So GR. VULG. CHALD.. and one Ms. The REST, _ 
V. 9. | So five Mss. GR. VULG. tongue. The REST, glory. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


Pf. xvi. The Pſalmiſt moſt beautifully expreſſeth 
his ſole dependence on the one true God, his contempt 
and abhorrence of all profane deities, his thankfulneſs 


for the good things already received, and his firm hope 


of future favour and protection. 

V. 5. The Aigner of my portion. —A metaphor 
borrowed from the eaſtern mode of feaſting, where the 
maſter of the banquet ſends: about portions of meat 
and drink to the gueſts. 

V. 6. The lot - inet, &c.— Another metaphor, al- 
luding to the manner of dividing land in Judea. 

V. 7. For that he admoniſbeth me, i. e. by ſeaſonable 
correction and calamities, which I am conſcious of 
having merited. The author was in diſtreſs when he 
compoſed this pſalm. 

Ib. My conſcience. Lit. my reins.—The reins are 
often repreſented in the ſcripture, as the ſcat of pleaſure 
and pain, delectation and remorſe. 


V. 8. That 7 night nt deviar, S&e,—Others 
render, becauſe he is at my right hand, I. ſhall not be 
moved. See Crit. Rem. 

V. 9. My liver rejoiceth.— This expreſſion ſeems © 
ftrange in our language 3 but, in Hebrew, and in the 
language of nature, it is not more ſo than, my heart 
rejaiceth.. 

V. 10. The craving „ is the import of 
the Hebrew word; as we ſay, inſatiable, all- de- 
« youring death.“ Others render hell, or napxs. 

Ib. The pit—Others, after the Greek tranſlation, 
render corruption. And ſo it is quoted (from the 
Greek) by 8. Peter (Adds, i ii. 25), by whom, and 8. 
Paul (As, xiii. 35), it is applied to JIxsus CHRIST. 
The whole Pſalm is ſuppoſed to refer to him in its ſe- 
condary and prophetical meaning. 
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CRITICAL 
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CRITICAL REMARKS. 
„ N 374 


CHA Pe 1 


V. 1. TN the beginning. NW Wa. What reams of paper have been written on this ſingle word! 
Vet, ſurely, nothing can ſtand leſs in need of a comment. It can only refer to one or other 
of ch periods: either proleptically to the fix days creation, or to ſome prior epoch. It is hardly 


worth remarking, that Aquila tranſlates pwn by a word which, according to S. Baſil and 8. Am- 


broſe, denoteth rather the inſtantaneouſneſs, than the time, of the operation ; as if he had meant to 
ſay: „God created, in an inſtant, (rather, “in a- ſummary manner,” e N or N 
the heavens and the earth.“ Aquila, moſt probably, thought of no ſuch refinement, but only adopted, 
according to his rigid mode of tranſlating, a term: that ſeemed to correſpond more * with the 
Hebrew, than «px, which the more antient Greek tranſlators had uſed. 

Ib. Created. m. This word has, it reaſon, been conſidered as 8 an abſolute 
creation out of nothing. It rather means fiſbidbing, or reforming, a matter already exiſting. So 
Juſtin Martyr underſtood it here: « We are taught (faith he, 1 Apol. p. 14, ed. Thirlb.) that Gop 
&« made all thoſe things of unfaſhioned matter,” *F wpopÞov vans : __ ſo the author of the book of 
Wiſdom (ch. xi. 16) had ſaid before him. In the ſame ſenſe Gop is afterward (ch. ii. 7) ſaid to 
create man out of the duſt of the earth. Joſhua (ch. xvii. 15, 18) bids the children of Joſeph create 
to themſelves a more ample poſſeſſion, by cutting down the woods. Goliath (i Sam. xvii. 8) de- 
fires the Iſraelites to create (chooſe, or prepare) a proper champion to fight with him.—In ſhort, 


n appears to me to be the ſame word with the Latin pars: and hence, particularly i in its participial 


form, it ſignifies whatever is the moſt perfect, ſelect, eligible of its kind“. But is it hereby meant 
to be inſinuated, that Gop did not originally create matter itſelf out of nothing? By no means: yet, 
ſtill, there is no proof of it in the word n +: and creating the heavens and earth may here mean no 
more than the change, which, through the will of Gop, took place in them at that period. Or, if 


we refer the firſt verſe to ſome prior period, and to an abſolute creation, different from that which 


commences v. 3, is it not far more reaſonable (as well as agreeable to many terreſtrial phenomena} 


to ſuppoſe, that the earth, having been originally created in a perfect ſtate, had undergone ſome vio- 


lent revolution, and been laid waſte, perhaps, on account of the wickedneſs of its former inhabi- 
tants, but was now recovered, and re-embelliſhed by almighty power, to become the habitation of a 
new ſet of beings ; than to conceive the Divinity, at the period of the fix days creation, firſt draw- 


ing out of nothing an unformed maſs of matter (ſuch as the earth is deſcribed to be, v. 2), in order 
to work it up afterwards into form and order tr This is no new opinion: it was that of the learned 8 


* They who wiſh do ſee a deal of learned conjecture about the etymology of this word, may conſult Michaelis's Supplements ad' 
Lex. Hebr. 


+ Du Contant La Geneſe Expliqute ) imagines that the meaning of Vn is determined to refer to an abſolute creation, by its being 


(ch. ii. 3) put in oppoſition with y. rWyd ere Wa n, which he paraphraſes thus: . God created matter and drew it out of 


4% nothing, in order to arrange it and give it new forms, on the following days, But in the firſt place, there is here no oppoſition, but 
the ſtricteſt connection. It is a mere pleonaſm. Compare Jud. i. 19. ii Chron. xx. 35. Pf. cxxvi. a, 3. Secondly, the word wy 
is as frequently uſed to expreſs the creation of the heavens and the earth as n. See Gen. ii. 4. Exod. xx. 11. xxxi. 17, ii Kings,. 
xix. 15. Pſ. ci. 3. cxxvii. 2, &c. &c.—So far were the moſt antient, and faithful, Greek tranſlators of the Pentateuch from imagining: 
there was any eſſential difference between Vn and Wy; that, although the latter occurs ten times in that portion of ſcripture, they 


always render it by Tojew not rig; except once, Deut. iv. 32, where it relates to the creation of man. 


＋ It will, perhaps, be ſaid, that, in this mode of reaſoning, the fix days creation itſelf is in the ſame predicamenty and may appear 
equally uncongruous. For why ſhould Gop have produced gradually, and at fo many different intervals, what to have done with a. 
ſingle Hat, ſhould ſeem more ſuitable to omnipotence ? In anſwer to this, if I ſhould ſay, © ſo perhaps it was,“ I ſhould only ſay what 
Has been ſaid before, by ſome very early Chriſtian writers; who, deeming it abſurd, according to the teſtimony of Origen { Anale@.. 
in Gen. tom. ii. p. 27) to ſuppoſe that the Divinity ſhould labour like a common houſe-builder ; maintained, that the whole creation. 


vas really completed all at ance, 9 iv,” although the ſacred hiſtorian, anthropologically accommodating himſelf to the grovelling and. 


groſs conceptions of the bulk of mankind, and the better to point out the various parts of creation, diſtributes it into a ſeries of days, 
and brings it to view in a progreflive order. But without laying any ftreſs on this opinion, though it is neither unplauſible nor improbable, 
I anſwer, that there is, in the two caſes, a great diſparity. In the fix days creation, beſides that we obſerve a natural and moſt beau- 
tiful order of Procedure, which is ever more or leſs viſible in the moſt wonderful works of the Almighty, there is an evident re- 
ligious END in view; namely, the inſtitution of the Sabbath, or periodical day of reſt from labour, to be dedicated to public worſhip 3. 
for the due SPY e of which there could not be aſſigned a more powerful motive, than Gon himſelf having, on that day, ceaſed; 
from his creative operations, with reſpe to our earth. 


Origen, 


LES 


CRITICAL REMARKS. 


* 


Origen, who, to thoſe who objected to the FM account of the creation, That it ſenal abſurd f 


and impious to ſuppoſe, that DIVINE BOUNTY and DIVINE POWER had never been exerted until 
pearance of our world of yeſterday, gives this very remarkable anſwer : Although I hardly think it 
e poſlible for any heretic (he ſpeaks of thoſe of his time) to obviate ſuch objections, yet we (the 
“ orthodox Chriſtians) can, without any violation of our religious principles, give a conſiſtent and 


« ſatisfactory anſwer ; namely, That Gop did noT then firſt begin to operate, when he made this 


« yiſible world; . that, as there is to be a new world after the deſtruction of this, ſo there were 
<« other worlds before this __ *. Now, although this opinion of Oyigen Was, by his unge- 
nerous, and often unjuſt ies Þ accounted one of his many pretended errors, and even baſely 
miſrepreſented into a of che eternity of matter; and 1 the Benedictine editor of his 
works gravely ae, us to read the above paſſage e Wich great caution ( caus, et cautè lege), I will 
venture to ſay, that it is not only a more rational, but a more religious ſentiment, than its oppoſite; 
—and that, on the whole, the limiting of the fix da n to the recovery of this earth from a 
ſtate of prior devaſtation, and fitting it ws the abe of man, is far more agreeable both to reaſon 
and revelation, to experience and analo fel and God-degrading idea, that no worlds 
exiſted ſix thouſand years ago; and that ne 2 that immenſity of univerſe, . viſible to every eye, 8 
but alſo thoſe innumerable worlds | worlds, which the teleſcope enables us to diſcover, were all cre- 


ated at the forementioned period! created ſolely for the Purpoſe of innen to this atom of 


earth !—and excluſively intended for the benefit 9 its inhabitants 1 4 


Ib. Gop. 2758. I have ſaid, in the explanatory note, that this word, in its primitive fig- 


nification, denotes ftrength, power; the mighty ene, Me: nor have I yet ſeen any cogent reaſon to 


depart from this moſt antient, and commonly 4 opinion. It is fo natural to wg the idea of 
ſuperiour power to the Deity, that it could h fail; of entering into ſome of his fir lations. 
Some etymologiſts would derive it from ch, jurovie and others from the Arab. Wee, ce . 3 
but both theſe may be, themſelves, but derivatives from bx; which, whether, it be the root or ab- 
breviation of cb, certainly ſignifies Gop; and is moſt probably. the ſame with box, ſtrength F. 

The notion of ſeeking always for the radical ſignification of Hebrew words in a verb, is one of 


thoſe unaccountable prejudices, which we have, with implicit ſervility, adopted from the Maſoretic | 
School. I am, on the contrary, perſuaded, and may one day S to prove ||, —_ _ all 


the radical words of every language are nouns. 
It is remarkable, that D»JÞR8 occurs rarely, in its fingular form b or 18, only ** in the 


whole Pentateuch; and that in poetry; Deut. xxxii. 14, 17: moſt frequently in Job; which I 
ſhall elſewhere boar to account for.—I have been ſometimes tempted to conjecture, that wx 


might be compoſed of bx and de, the great HE. But I have learned, by long experience, to be 


very diffident even of my own conjectures. 


How the plural form ru came to be in ſuch 3 uſe among the Jews, may, perhaps, be 
thus rationally accounted for. Before the yocation of Abraham, Polytheiſm ſeems to have been 
the general Non the Gops, therefore, would be a prevailing term. The error in worſhip 
was rectified by the Hebrew « 19 but ſtubborn language hath ſeldom been ſeen to bend even 
to legiſlative power. Thus en 


its meaning was reſtricted to one JO by putting the 9 verb, &c. in the * J. 


Ad quas propeſitiones non arbitror aliquem hereticorum, ſecundum rationem dogmatis gui, peſſe facile reſpondere. Nos vers conſe- 
guenter AL et obſervantes regulam pietatis, et dicentes ; quoniam non tunc primim cum wviſibilem iſtum mundum fecit Deus, 


ceepit operari ; fed, fieut poſt corruptionem bujus erit alius mundus, ita et, antequam Bic Met, fuiſſe alios eredimus.— Peri Archon. 
lib. iii. c. 5, Ne 3. ex verſ. Rufini. 


+ Among the ſe one is grieved to find 8. Jerom; who, yet, on another occaſion, equivalently teacheth the very doctrine he cenſures in 
Origen.—See his Comment. on the Epiſtle to Titus, lib. i. 


4 We do not, for that, the leſs enjoy them; they are equally beneficial to us, as if they had been purpoſely made for us. To ſay, 


that the ſun, moon, and ſtars, &c. were made for man, is very different from ſaying, that they were made for man alone. The former 
is a ſcriptural truth ; the latter ſeems to border on blaſphemy. 


{ Michaclis's arguments, to the contrary, appear to me unſatisfactory. (See his Supplementa.)—Yet, if I could find under any 


of the following roots, m, Rt, 75, V, Jou, a word ſignifying fear, I ſhould not be much . to derive from it the word he : 
agreeably to the idea of Lucretius, 


| Primos in orbe Deos fecit timor . TP | 
lt . . much more ably, the taſk ; 3 favourite 


1 It has, I know, been remarked, that Abraham, in his apology to Abimelech (Gen. 11. 13) uſes a plural verb wr with 
d 


obſtinately kept its place in the common Hebrew dialect: but 


7 
k 


&# 


f h Denne 


F | Ib. Heauensmearth. Eww—paR, very probably derived from two Arab. words; which denote 
2133 big h and low ; and ſo they are characterized in the Decalogue, & the heavens above; the earth below.” 

V. 2. The earth was yet a deſolate wifte. wan Vm drm pa8m. Dathe and ſome others think the 
copulative ſhould here be rendered po/tea or poſthec (afterwards); thereby determining v. 1 to re- 
late to a prior period and different creation. I have preferred a term which, though it readily ac- 
cords. with this probable ſuppoſition, doth not deciſively exclude any other hypotheſis. With regard 
to the words m and un; in all the few paſſages where they occur, whether conjunctly or ſeverally, 
they preſent almoſt always the idea of dreary deſolation: inanity ſeems to be but a ſecondary accep- 


n tation E. What the Greek tranſlator ſaw in them, when he rendered them by cope rg au axaru- 
8 | o£0%oT0H ; or the Arab. when he tranſlated Nr οο nw, it is hard to far. They both ſeem to 
* have gueſſed at ſome indiſtin& general meaning that ſhould not be unſuitable to the context. It is 


worthy of obſervation; that Arab. Erp. has very properly rendered them Fw] ) Hr; equiva- : 
lent, nearly, to the Chaldee of Onkelos xw3pw _—_ Om * . See Deut. XxXii, 10. 
Job, xii. 24. Pſ. cvili. 40. Jerem. iv. 3. 


K Ib. A mighty uind. That cob iM can oth "Og no 5 dna to me ſeems clear from | 
5 the following circumſtances. Firſt, they cannot, without a violation of grammatical propriety, be | 
a 4 8 disjoined from v. 2. Secondly, it is hard to ſay: for what purpoſe the srIxIr of God ſhould be in- | 


troduced; which evidently diminiſheth the force and beauty of v. 3, ſo juſtly admired by Longinus 1 | 
as an example of the ſublime; and ſo ably defended by Deſpreaux againſt the cavils of Huet and Le 
Clerc. Thirdly, not only Onkelos and Jonathan, but both the Arabs. agree, in underſtanding rn 
of a wind: nay, all the other antient tranſlators ought, I conceive, ſo to be underſtood ; as the terms 
which they employ in rendering it, 7Yva, Gr. mm, Syr. ſpiritus; Lat. more properly denote, air, 
breath, wind, than what we commonly call ſpirit : not to mention, that the reſpective concording verbs 
ere pepe, dab, ferebatur, are far more applicable to wind than to Mirit. Fourthly, the moſt 
learned of the ancient Chriſtian interpreters were either decidedly of this opinion, or admitted its 
probability, Of the former claſs are E phrem, Severianus and 'Theodoret; of the latter, Tertullian, 
| "Baſil and Ambroſe. On the authority of the two laſt, however (who thought it © more pious” to — 
Dee the words, of the Holy G het), the greater part of poſterior commentators adopted that opi- | | 
Oleaſter and Mariana, the one a Dominican friar, the other a Jeſuit, were, I believe, the firſt 7 
| among the moderns who avowedly rejected it. 

Ib. Blowmg. Perhaps bluftering i is a more equivalent Engliſh term. The Hebrew word is Nam, | 
the radical meaning of which is, ſhaking, - trembling, fluttering ; and it here well expreſſes the tremu- M 
lous undulating motion. of water, agitated by the wind. From a ſecondary and tralatitious ſenſe 8 
which it is ſaid to have +, in the Syriac dialect, ſome tranſlators have found in it the meaning of in- ö 
cubation; and make the Divine ſpirit ſit brooding on the deep, to hatch things into life ; a notien as 
grovelling as it is groundleſs. 

V. 3. Let there be light; and there was light. The Hebrew ve 111 i is more conciſe 2 
emphatical. Let light be; and light was. And here I cannot but wonder, with regret, how this ple- 
onaſm, let there, has been introduced into our language, It ſeems not to have exiſted in the days of 
Wiclef, who uniformly uſes the ſimple imperative: Be light; Be a firmament; Produce earth; Male | 
we man, &c. Why might we not, ſparingly, revive ſuch modes of phraſing, when they are not only [ 
more noble, but even more idiomatical, than thoſe of the preſent uſage ?. | 

It has been obſerved, in the explanatory note, that the light, here mentioned, may readily be con- 
ceived to have been a partial, imperfect light, emitted from the ſun; which progreſſively penetrating 
the denſe atmoſphere, that had hitherto covered with total darkneſs the whole face of the earth, fo ra- 
refied it in the ſpace of three days, as to admit the clear ee viſion of on the celeſtial lumi- 


naries 
f. y. 5 


53> ; and this has been urged as a proof that he had not chen entirely relinquiſhed his ; polytheiftical belief, But vn 1 apprehend, i 
is one of the many blunders that were introduced into the text, either in tranſpoſing | it into the preſent Chaldee characters, or in tran» 
ſcribing it before that change: for all the Sam, copies have yr; and it is well known how fimilar, one to the other, are the _—_ 
He and Wau, 

In which they ſeem to have been conſidered by Aquila and Theodotion : X8YWj4c N 3 x04 hey. 


+ For it may be queſtioned, whether it have at all ſuch a meaning, even in Syriac; whereas it has r that of a fluttering mo- 
tion or agitation. 

1 This is Wy the idea of Origen ; and, I apprehend, of S. Baſil alſo, The former affirms that * no one, of a ſane mind, can 

Ws D 6 imagine 


—— 


CRITICAL REMARK 8. 


V. 5. The evening cams and the morning came, one day; when God ſaid, &c. > n 2 hy, 
Bros w Ep: How theſe words have been ſo generally tranſlated, The evening and the morning 
were the firſt day, &c. has often appeared to me a matter of aſtoniſhment. Nothing, I think, is clearer 
than that the hiſtorian meant to expreſs the lapſe, not the continuity of time. To draw from the Hebrew 
words this laſt meaning, they ſhould be thus conſtructed, Nut vb dm æ vn vn and even then 
they would ſeem aukward, obſcure and inconſiſtent. For how can the evening and the morning be ſaid 
to conſtitute a complete day? If taken in order, as the two terms of the ſame period, they embrace only 
the time of night; and if conſidered ſeparately, as the terminations of light and darkneſs, they embrace 
| — at all. But (ſay commentators) they ſtand here, each for the preceding period. Evening 

4 exprefles the night; morning the day. This evening then (which, however, is not an evening, but a 
igt, that, unluckily too, comes after the evening) kakes in that night which preceded the forma- 
tion of light (i. 6. before there could poſſibly be any evening), and is the ſame with that darkneſs 
« which covered the face of the deep*.” Thus are the cleareſt of terms tortured to ſupport inſup- 
portable, but inveterate ſyſtems ; ſanctioned by the authority of great names. For why has the He- 
brew text, and even all the antient verſions t, been made, contrary to the known rules of grammar, 
to fay what they do not ſay? For no other reafon, as far as I can ſee, but becauſe. the Jews began 
their artificial day, of twenty-four hours, from ſun-ſetting. Had they happened to begin it at 
mid-night, ſun-rifing, or mid-day, the evening and the morning would, probably, have, with equal 
ingenuity, been adapted to any of theſe periods. But whatever ingenuity may be employed to per- 
vert their meaning, y can here mean nothing elſe than the gradual diſappearance of light; 3 no- 
thing elſe than its gradual re-appearance. 

In juſtice to two great luminaries of the Greek church, S. Baſil and 8. Chryſoſtom (who, had 
they been better acquainted with the idiom of the Oriental dialects, and had been more at leiſure to 
make a critical ſtudy of ſcripture, would probably have left invaluable commentaries), I muſt remark 
that they both reprobate, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the idea I have been combating. See Baſil. Hexahe- 
meron. Hom. ii. Chryſoſt. in Gen. Hom. iii. iv. and v. This laſt paſſage I ſhall tranſlate: * You 
« ſee (ſays he, interpreting v. 13) how often he repeats the ſame truth, the better to impreſs it on 
« our minds. He might have ſaid, ſimply, a third day had come (or was paſt). Yet, behold! how 
« of every day he ſays: The evening came, and the morning came, &c. that we might not confound 
« the true order of things, and imagine that the day here mentioned was complete at the coming on 
« of night, but that we might know, that, as the evening is the end of light, and the beginning 
of night, ſo the morning is the end of night, and the completion of a [full] day. This is what the 
4 bleſſed Moſes means to inculcate, when he ſays : The evening came, &c. Nor wonder, my beloved! 
u that it is ſo often repeated: for, in ſpite of this repetition, there are yet ſome ſo blinded with error, 
« as to contend, that the evening ought to be conſidered, here, as the beginning of the enfuing 
da 1. 92 

V V. 6. An . 77 from vp the primary meaning of which is ; certainly that of expanſion, 
attenuation, out-ſtretching, elaſticity; the very properties of our atmoſphere. The word re, 
uſed by the Gr. tranſlators, and the long-prevailing idea that the heavens were a ſolid body, led poſ- 
terior interpreters to render it by the word firmament. And this, as well as JTp*wpu, is admiſſible, 
if by ſolidity be meant no more than that the fluid expanſe, or atmoſphere, has denſity, or conſiſtence, 
ſufficient to ſuſtain the waters above it. This is, indeed, the ſenſe in which S. Baſil underſtood the 
Greek term ; although he had not the Hebrew to direct him to it. See his third Homily on the ſix 
days creation; where he calls it a childiſh idea to ſuppoſe any other ſolidity in the JO; than that 


„ ä Peri Arch, lib, iv. e. 16. The 
latter aſcribes the darkneſs that covered before the appearance of light, V 


2 See Dodd's and Calmet's Co es. 


+ Which all, except more the Vulgate, convey, when properly pointed, the right meaning. Ka. synero iomepe, ra syervero 
vol, U d. x4 tr. Ke. 80 alſo Syr. Chald. and both Arabs. Saadias, more particularly, determines the true mean · 
ing, whoſe verſion ſhould be er cum trag iſſet crepuſculum, et aurora, dies uns, dixit Deus, &c. and not as in the Polyglott, 
cus preteriifſet noxy et diet, dies unus. 


t It is but fair to acknowledge that, of modern tranſlations, thoſe of Pagninus, Munſter, Junius, Oleaſter, and ſome others, though 
ambiguous, and perhaps underſtood by their authors in the wrong ſenſe, are yet ſuſceptible of the right one. The reſt (even Houbigant 
and Dathe not excluded !) ſeem to have been miſled by Luther and Caſtalio ; who were themſelves, probably, deceived by the ambiguity 
of the Vulg. which had they carefully compared with the original, or even with the Greek, they could not, I think, have tranſlated as 
they have done. Among our Engliſh tranſlators, Bate and Purver have both given the true meaning. 


-- We 


\- 


GENESIS. HI A3 
of a denſe fluid: and very juſtly obſerves, that. as ſuch the ſcripture za every where repreſents the 


lower region of the heavens v. 


Ib. + And ſo it was]. That this addition, 128 the Greek, made originally a part of the text, 
I am, myſelf, fully perſuaded, Thoſe who think otherways cannot, therefore, blame me for inſert= 
ing it in this cautious and diſcriminative manner, My reaſons for ſo doing ſhall be fully 
in my General Preface, Let this remark, in the mean time, be applied to all ſimilar caſes. | 
V. 11. It may be worth remarking that, here, inſtead of vp, Sam. and four mss. have, with Gr. 
and ſome Chaldee verſions, . This, indeed, is not often of great importance : for the copula- 


tive is ſo frequently redundant, and written or omitted with ſuch a ſtrange variety in the copies, that 


it would be endleſs labour to note all ſuch readings +. 

V. 14. Luminaries. rw. So, defectively, the Maſoretic printed text: but ſeven mss. with 
Sam. read TnWmWen, with its full complement of letters. Ten mss. have ud, and three rut. 
Many thouſands of words {with Michaelis's good leave) have been thus defalcated, ſince the intro- 


. duction of the vowel-points. 


Ib. The figns. rnb. Here again Sam. with ſix mss. reads fully ur . There is in this and 


the next verſe, a. confuſion in the copies and verſions, not eaſily accounted for. To the addition 


which J have admitted into the text, from Sam. Gr. and one ms. The Gr. of Cod. Alex. & Cott. t 
add Xa%t opxfwv r Hpaeporg xc r vuxtrog, The Glaſgow Octateuch has, likewiſe, this addition, but 
wants the words that follow : 2: druide cue fue ονο T Nlusperg HOU cee fusc ,) Te WONTOG. 
On the whole, there is a manifeſt redundancy in v. 14 and 15; and I have ſome ſuſpicion that the 


latter is an interpolation: but my general rule is to reject nothing that has a * of being 
authentic. 


v. 16. God made two great luminaries. From the hiſtorian's here uſing the term made, up, it is 


| WW neceſſary inference, that theſe luminaries were now firſt created. In the ſcripture 


language, God is ſaid to make a thing, when he appoints it for any particular uſe. The ſun and 
moon might well be ſaid to be made for the earth, when they were firſt made to ſhine upon it. u is 


to be taken in the ſame ſenſe. 


Ib. u- thun. But Sam. with ſeven mss. i n. 
V. 20. Let the waters ſwarm with living reptiles. A Latin tranſlator might, for the ſake of diſ- 


| tinction, ſay natatilia, or rather natantia : but there is no equivalent word in Engliſh: and, in reality, 


fiſhes are no leſs reptiles than ſerpents, &c. 

Ib. And let flying creatures fly, &c. ray xn Thoſe who have rendered and flying creatures, 
that may fly upon the earth, making q the objective of wn, have 9 not attended to the 
idiom of the original. 

V. 21. Sam. with forty mss. reads Mun; and with ſixteen mss. τ]＋ͥm, full; instead of 
v -. 

V. 24. Terreſtrial animals. pW8 unn. A vile barbariſm, but eaſily accounted for, from the FT 
ſimilarity of He and Wau in the old Hebrew characters. Read with Sam. ren run. 

V. 26. Let us make. ya. Although the office of a tranſlator is very different from that 
commentator ; it ſometimes happens that they nearly approach. Does the uſe of a plural verb here 
imply a plurality of perſons? is partly a grammatical queſtion ; and it has been remarked in the ex- 
planatory note, that the generality of Chriſtian interpreters have held the affirmative, It is but juſt, 
therefore, to hear what they ſay : and'S. Chryſoſtom ſhall ſpeak for them all. 

« Gop ſaid: Let us make man, &c. Let us, here, interrogate a Jew ; and ſee what anſwer he 


| « will give to theſe words. For theſe words were written by that Moss, whom they profeſs to be- 


« lieve. To whom then was it ſaid, Let us make man? To ſome angel, or archangel, ſay they. 
« Madneſs! Impudence in the extreme! For how can it agree with reaſon, that an angel ſhould be 


60 conſulted by his Lord, a creature by his Creator. The province of an angel is to attend and miniſter, 


* Ty Js vpn curnbig to uf. 6400 / M0,ꝰ re, TTEPENMA AN we 30 * ape ToAAgxi; xaTa&Tmuxulwro; T1 


pom, Tavry xexpnobar..... at wv Toy hu tert Two; oT*pa Puorus, or rv . To ou ufo ue nas whanvros = 
efaprovong, rns wry Taury rerax lai. Baſil. Hom. iii. in Hezahem- | 


+ Many, perhaps, will be apt to think, that I ſhould have given no various readings at all, ha fuch as are (that is, ſuch as they 
think) of great importance: and had I conſulted my own eaſe, this would probably have been my plan. But there are more, I truſt, 
who will thank me for the trouble I have taken, and be glad to ſee the true ſtate of the Hebrew ſcriptures, and of the antient verſions 
that have been made from them; and to find, in ſo ſmall a compaſs, the ſubſtance of many coſtly volumes, 

{+ Secunda forte manu. | 
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« not to give counſil. Learn this from the ſublime Iſaiah. I ſaw, ſays he, cherubim and ſeraphim, 
* "Nang at the right hand of God; and with their wings they covered their faces, &c. plainly intimat- 

<« ing, that they could not bear the ſplendor of divine anne z and therefore they ſtood fearful and 
« trembling : for what elſe could creatures do? . 

« Who then was he to whom it was ſaid, Let us make man, Ke. ? Who elſe but HE, the angel of 
& the great council, the wonderful counſellor, the mighty one, the prince of peace, the father ef the 
« future age,, the only-begotten/ſon of God, the equal to his father in eſſence, by whom all things 
« were made. — To HIM was it ſaid, Let vs make; &c. 5 
Here (continues he) a mortal ſtab is given to Arianiſm. God faith not, imperatively, maths how, 
&« &c. as to a ſubject or inferior, but, with coequal honour, Let us mate—and, Let us make aftex our 
« owN image: clearly intimating a co-eſſentiality. It will be hard, I think, for Jew. or Arian to 
ſupport their reſpective gen n Pe with more ingenuity and eloquence; whatever force may be 
in their arguments. 

Of the Jewiſh writers, ſome are of opinion, that God here addreſſes himſelf to his ſurrounding - 
angels, as a king to his council of ſtate: and Rabbi Solomon Jarhi thinks this opinion ſupported by 

a paſſage in the firſt book of Kings (ch. xiii. 19), where Michaiah fays to Achab: 7 Jaw the Lord 
| hitting on his throne, and the whole hoſt of heaven flanding by him, &c, bead is a very old opinion, It 
was that of Philo, who, probably, borrowed it from Plato. 

Others, with whom agree ſome of our beſt modern Chriſtian commentators, find in it no more 


than an emphatical and . mode of r aural 3 inſinuating both the power of the Creator and 
the dignity of the created +. 


Thoſe who have imagined that y might 'Þ here in the paſſive; and ſhould be rendered, * man 
be made, are deſervedly laughed at by Aben-Ezra. 

Ib. Mer our own image. wohya.. The Greek tranſlator ew to have read vdo; in fv, 
probably, read 8. Jerom. 

Ib. And according to our own likeneſs. ur. For fo Sam. with the copulative, which here 
ſeems neceſſary. Nineteen mss. have wryw7>, and four or five, with the moſt antient edition of 
Breſcia (1494), have ur, with a beth. See De Roſſi. It is of no importance which be read; 
though I am inclined to think there was originally either a 5 or a 5 before both words. 

Th. + All other terreſtrial animal]. I have, without the ſmalleſt heſitation, preferred the. reading 
of the Syriac. Houbigant ſaw the aukwardneſs of the preſent text, but would not attend to Le Clerc's 
ſuſpicion, probably, becauſe it was Le Clerc's g. 

V. 28. Subdue it. Wap with Sam. and ſixteen mss. not an, as in the princes text. 

Ib. crm in Sam. and one ms. is a better reading than N. 

V. 30. Al forts of herbage. pv bo nx. This, I think, is evidently a reſumption; very com- 
mon in every language, and here peculiarly emphatical. The copulative before is therefore to be 
rejected; although it be in fifteen mss. and in Gr. Arab. and ſome Chaldee copies. De Roſſi juſtly 
remarks, that the Latin verſion of Sam, in the Polyglott (omne guogue, &c. ) is not  agrocatile to its 

original . 


; ; 22 H A ”. ; i 
V. 1. How this and the two following verſes came to be disjoined from ch. i. is not eaſily ac- 


counted for. It is a proof, at leaſt, that he who made the preſent os. either made it very care. 
leſsly, or had very little judgment. 


* Ti ovy 85iv Sure, po; bn nn Twine ae arfporor 5 Tis N a, A A 6 rug pryanng GOοοο¹el ayyinog, 5 bau- 
amcrog ovuCoucc, & tfovornory;, & apy Tn; png, & Taryp Tov jar\novrog aiwogy, & poroyerng Tov Oroy Tau, 8 TY 
erz dpoiog xaTa Ty ob, N bv ra rarra Tapnxn j—Tory nos” wan, avHpwrrov. x. T. A. Chryſoſf. 
Hom. viii. in Gen. 

+ Phraſis faoiamus bominem, a multis ere ad pluralitatem perſonarum in Deo probandum adhibetur: ſed perperam. Eſt 
anthropopathica locutio, qua indicatur dignitas bominis a Deo creandi, quem dominum rerum omnium facere volebat .. . Sic enim 
ſolent homines in rebus gravioribus gerendis et conſtituendis agere. Dathe, in hunc locum. Concinunt Zacharie, Scheide, Schulze, 
&c. 
| ©© Suſpicabatur Clericus legendum yaw ren do. Conſultius Vun GD. . in animantia que ſunt in enn terra.” But this con- 
jeQtyral emendation, though ſupported by an old edition,of Venice, is ſurely not a happy one. 

{ Neither Aquila, nor TR nor Symmachus, read the copulative. 

| Ibid, 
To 


* 
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Ibid. Ho . vBL. The primary idea, expreſſed by this root, ſeems to be decor, ornamentun: 
the beautiful and regular arrangement of things, Hence it is here well rendered by the Greek 
tranſlator x, and by S. Jerom, ornatus. No wonder then that it was applied to an army; 
and, with ſtill greater propriety, to the charming regularity and order obſervable in the works of 

nature. 
V. 2. On the firth day. won v2. The obſtinacy with which the ſticklers for the Maſoretic 
text ſtill defend the indefenſible reading ν⁰]⁰j Syn, is, to me, truly aſtoniſhing. Certain [ am, 
that if wwn had been found if the Maſoretic text (corroborated by Gr. and Syr,), and warn in 
Sam. we ſhould hear them triumphantly exalting the former, and pointing out, with great ingenuity, 
the inconſiſtency of the latter. In fact, this inconſiſtency is apparent at the very firſt ſight; elſe, 
why labour to reconcile it? After all, it is but a poor expedient to tranſlate, for that purpoſe, o 
he had completed: for till the prepoſition 2 determines him to have completed on or in the ſeventh day: 
whereas, to give it a congruous meaning, it ſhould be before the ſeventh day; which 2, I apprehend, 
never ſignifies &, , eſpecially when it relates to time. Beſides, a contraſt between the ſixth and the 
ſeventh day is here naturally expected; and the context ſeems abſolutely to require it. The ſame 
_ contraſt is obſervable, Exod. xx. 11. For in six days the LORD made, &c. but on the $EVENTH day, 
&c. &c. In ſhort, every good argument is in favour of the Samaritan ; not even a plauſible one in 
favour of the Maſoretic lection. 
A queſtion here occurs; whether, bad each of the ſix days „ is meant a a 
day of twenty-four hours; or ſome. other longer period, called accommadatively a day? Some modern 
world-makers, to give themſelves room for a ſlow, progreflive, and (as they think) more natural 
ſyſtem of creation, make a day a period of a thouſand years Why not as well ten thouſand or a 
million? 

More ingenious is the idea of Philo, who thought that the whole hiſtory of the creation was to be 
underſtood allegorically ; and calls it a vulgar ſimplicity to imagine, that the world was really made | 
in the ſpace of ſix days; or at all made in (what we call) TIME; but before TIME ; for with the 
world, faith he, Time began to exiſt—In Time, therefore, the world was not. created 4. This 

agrees with what has been already remarked to have been a common opinion, in the days of Origen 

and might be plauſibly defended from the genius of the oriental ſtyle. | 

However this be, plain it is, that the Hebrew writer (whether he divided his account of the crea- 
tion into days, for the fake of a certain order, and the better to account for the inſtitution of the 
ſabbath z or believed that things happefled literally as he relates them), his day and night cannot poſ- 
fibly be any other than a common day, or Tueren of twenty-four hours, At every other ac- 
ceptation, grammar and ſenſe revolt. 

V. 3. Therefore hath God bleſſed, &c. Although I have thus rendered To in the indefinite. pre- 
terite, becauſe I think the author had in view the Moſaical inſtitution of the ſabbath: yet, I own, the 
words not only admit, but ſeem, at firſt ſight, to have a definite meaning, and ta be rather a * a 
of the narrative, than an inference from it. 

Three arguments are, chiefly, urged in ſupport of this latter opinion. The firſt is derived "OE 
the very general notion, which prevailed among the Pagan nations, of the ſeventh day being ſacred: 
for whence could this notion ariſe, but from a traditional belief, that the ſabbath was of divine inſti- 
tution, and its obſervance coeval with the world? _ | 

I To prove the firſt part of this propoſition, quotations have been. heaped on quotations, from He- 
ſiod and Homer, down to Menaſſez-ben-Iſrael f. But, ſuppoſing them all to be clear, conſiſtent 
and unequivocal teſtimonies (which they certainly are not), there does not reſult from them a proof, 
that the hebdomadal day, to which they refer, had any ſort of relation to the Jewiſh ſabbath ; or, if 


it 


The only example which Noldius gives, is from this very conteſted paſſage ; and, conſequently, a begging of the queſtion. The 
other inſtances are by no means appoſite, as Tympius ſeems willing to own, although he tries to bolſter up the preſent one thus: Abe 


1 ſolverat autem Deus in die ſeptimo; h. e. In ipſis diei ſeptimi et ſabbati auſpiciis, a ſole diei ſexti occumbente repetendis, omne 
6 opus ſuum jam ad finem perduxerat.'? 


— 


+ Eundig maw To ol is zuaspals, n . yan, uch tyeyoreras, Jos GVpTaAG & xpove; Npepwy as VUXTWE £07 
Naothua... Ayu ay oy opiu;, ors our ty xporw Y Nee, anna tia ae S , N eres. Phil. Coſmop. 
I. I, p. 123, nov. ed. 


t Which may be ſeen in Selden, Spencer, LN c. or in Ikenius's more recent Diſſertatio de Infiitutis et Ceremoniis Legis Ma- 
ſaicæ ante Moſem, 
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it had, that it was not poſterior to the Moſaical inſtitution; and might not be borrowed from 
it. 

It is urged, ſecondly, that it has ever been the common opinion of the Talmudical, and other 
Jewiſh writers, that the precept of keeping the ſabbath was from the beginning obligatory, and ob- 
ſerved by the patriarchs : nay, this ſeems deducible from ſeveral texts of ſcripture itſelf ; ſuch as 
Gen. vii. 4. viii. 10, 12. xxix. 27.3 but eſpecially Exod. xvi. 23, where Moſes ſpeaks of the ſab- 
bath, as a known obſervance, and only forbids the gathering of manna on it. | 

To an opinion of the Talmudiſts, and more modern Jewiſh writers, I ſhould pay little regard, 
were it not only commonly, but univerſally taught by them: but, in truth, ſome of their beſt com- 
mentators, ſuch as R. Iſmael, R. Iſaac, R. Nathan, and R. S. Jarhi, teach the contrary. The 
words of this laſt, commenting on the very paſſage in queſtion, are too remarkable not to be here 
tranſcribed. « God,” faith he, © bleſſed and ſanctified the ſeventh day by the manna, of which, al- 
though on the other days of the week an homer fell to every perſon, and double that quantity on 
_ © the ſixth; there fell none at all (on the ſeventh): By the manna, then, he ſanCliked 3 it: and what i is 
te here written, is to be underſtood of what was to happen afterwards *.. | 

As to the quotations from ſcripture, they only ſhew to what ftraits they are reduced for want of 
arguments, who employ ſuch feeble ones. In the firſt, God fays to Noah, “ Yet ſeven days, and I 
« will bring a deluge upon the earth.” In the two next it is related, that «© Noah waited ſeven 
< days ;” and © yet other ſeven days, &c.“ Therefore, it ſhould ſeem, that the obſervance of the 
ſabbath was prior to the Mofaical inſtitution. Strange inference !—From the third text we learn, 
indeed, that the marriage-feſtival laſted a week, or ſeven days in Syria, at the time of Jacob's ſo- 
Journing there: but what connection has that with the Jewiſh ſabbath ? ' 

. Somewhat more ſpecious, though not more ſolid, is the argument drawn from Exod. xvi. 22. 
It is not ſaid there that the ſeventh day was now, for the firſt time, ſanctified; the Iſraelites are only 
ordered to gather no manna on it. Very well: this order is, itſelf, the firſt intimation of a ſabba- 
tical inſtitution ; completely ſanctioned afterwards by the Decalogue. If the ſabbatical obſervance 
had been prior to this event, it would have been unneceſſary to caution them againſt gathering manna 
on it. So far were even the rulers of the people from having any notion of a ſabbath before this 
period, that they appear not to have now ſufficiently comprehended it. For we find them, v. 22, 
coming, in ſeeming furpriſe, to tell Moſes, what the people had done. The anſwer of Moſes is, I 
think, deciſive for the novelty of the inſtitution : „“ This is what the Logp bade (v. 5). To-mor- 
« row is a ſabbath of reſt ; holy to the Log.” Again (v. 25, 26), „Eat this (what had been re- 
<« ſerved of the ſixth day's gathering) to-day ; for to-day being a ſabbath to the Lon, ye ſhall not, 
« to-day, find it in the fields. Six days ye ſhall gather; but on the ſeventh, it being the ſabbath, 
«there ſhall none be found.“ Notwithſtanding all theſe repeated injunctions, ſome of the people 
(v. 27) went out to ſeek it on the ſeventh day: upon which the Loxp expoſtulates thus with Moſes 
(v. 28) : „Ho long refuſe ye to keep my commandments, and my laws ? See how, fince the Lord 
« hath appointed to you a ſabbath, he therefore giveth you, on the ſixth day, the bread of two days. 
« Abide ye every one in his own place. Let no one go out of his own place, on the ſeventh day.” 
So on the ſeventh day, ſubjoins the hiſtorian, the people reſted, or kept the ſabbath. 

Let the unbiaſſed reader now ſay, if it be not clear from this very text, which is brought to ſup- 
port the contrary, that the Iſraelites had no conception of a ſabbatical precept before this period? 
And, indeed, it is incredible that, if ſuch a precept had exiſted before, there ſhould appear no men- 
tion of its obſervation in the lives of any of the Patriarchs, neither before nor after the deluge. 
We often read of their ſacrifices ; never of their ſabbaths. 

The only rational argument then that can be urged in favour of this hypotheſis, and againſt my 
tranſlation of T2 (Gen. ii. 3), is a grammatical one ;. which I ſhall give in the very words of Dathe, 
« Equidem, non dubito aſſentiri eis, qui n eee ſententiam (Deum ſtatim in principio rerum 
„ humanarum legem de ſabbato ſanxiſſe) defendunt. Nam fi prior locum haberet; fi Moſes legem 
« ſuam commendare Iſraelitis voluiſſet, profectò ſua verba non conjunxiſſet per copulam vau; ut re- 
« liqua totius narrationis connectuntur; ſed diſtinxiſſet ea per particulam y propterea; uti cap. ii. 
2% atque Exod. xx. 11, hac ipſa de re agens.“ 

is here a real argument, expreſſed with elegance and preciſion; 3 * 1 confeſs, that I once 

thought 
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thought it nearly concluſive, But on a more minute inveſtigation, and conſequently a more com- 
prehenſive view of the matter, I have been led to change my opinion; and ſhall here give my 
reaſons. f 8 . ; : "4 N 

It ſeems to be granted that, if inſtead of „, there were n before u in the text, as there is 
Exod. xx. 11, there would be little force in this argument. If, then, it can be ſhewn, that 1 has, in 


cireumſtances exactly or nearly ſimilar, a ſignification equipollent to that of ; the balance of 


probability will be at leaſt equally poiſed : and there are other conſiderations, I ween, that will 
make my fide preponderate. PER | | 
That 1 hath often the meaning of p, therefore, cannot be queſtioned. For although a great 
many of Noldius's inftances ſhould be retrenched, as otherwiſe reſolvable, there are certainly ſome, 
in which the 1 can hardly have any other meaning; and where the mode of phraſing is almoſt the 
ſame as here. Thus Iſa. xliii. 4: © Becauſe thou art precious in mine eyes, &c. therefore will I 
&« pive jrun.“—Pſ. Ixxxi. 12,13: © My people would not hear my voice, therefore I abandoned them 
« run.“ —See alſo Gen. xxix. 33. Xxx. 13. Exod. iii. 8. Levit. xix. 27. xx. 23. Num. 
xxxi. 50. Deut. iv. 37. vii. 11, 26. xxviii. 48.—In general, wherever the 1 has a manifeſt refer- 


_ ence to any of the following particles, w: -. r' n WD? wW9rruv - Wipp, and the like, it 


is always to be conſidered as an ative conjunction, and not as a mere copulatiuvemwn. 
| There is but one thing, I apprehend, that can be objected to theſe examples; namely, that, in 
them the correſponding cauſative particle precedes in the text; whereas in the paſſage before us, it 
followeth. But I can produce examples that will obviate even this objection. Levit. xi. 45: I 
“ am the LorD, who brought you up out of the land of Egypt; therefore be ye holy, becauſe I am 
<« holy.” vx wp 5 2W3P Pym. Again, ch. xx. 7: © Wherefore be ye holy, becauſe I, the 
« Lok, am your Gop.“ See alſo v. 26, and Num. xix. 13. EY ; 
Let me add, that the Y of Exod. xx. 11, inſtead of militating againſt this explicatian, appears, 


to me, acorroboration of it. For here there is an evident alluſion to the ſabbath ſo recently inſtituted; 


and the reaſon of the inſtitution aſſigned. The third verſe of Gen. ii. therefore, moſt probably 
alludes to the ſame inſtitution, becauſe the ſame reaſon is aſſigned. So that, on the whole, I cannot 
but think, with Jarbi, Selden, Le Clerc, &c. that the Jewiſh hiſtorian makes here, as often elſe- 


where, uſe of a prolepſis, and alludes to the Moſaical inſtitution of the ſabbath. They, to whom 


my reaſons may not appear ſatisfactory, may thus correct my verſion : And God bleſſed, &c. 

Ib. Which he (Gop) created into exiſtence. rey EnR N03 WR. It has been already re- 
marked (on ch. i. v. 1), that nwy9 N is a pleonaſm, as the texts there referred to prove. It is 
not, however, a pleonaſm void of emphaſis. If u be taken in its moſt probably genuine accep- 
tation, and referred to a recovery of the earth from a prior ſtate of deſolation, the phraſe is not 

only proper, but energetical, and gives a new degree of plauſibility to that hypotheſis. The Arabic 
tranſlator ſeems to have ſo conſidered it, um hx nbbn br h pore g rb up . Siguidem in 
illo ceſſaſſet a creands quicquid ad ſimilitudinem creature ſue effinxit. He did not then abſolutely ceaſe 
to operate, but ceaſed only from every creative operation relative to this earth and its inhabitants. 

The Greek verſion, at firſt ſight, appears ſomewhat ſingular. wv NU rTomgai. Which (God) 
began to mate. Hence Michaelis ſuſpects, that they muſt have read in their copy N not rn, 
and thinks that this reading is ſupported by the former word's occurring 1 Kings, xii. 33. Neh. vi. 
8. and from its common Arabic acceptation incipit, novum excogitavit . But there is no need, I 


apprehend, to have recourſe to the Arabic, on this occaſion. It is well known that &pxoper, in 


the Greek verſion, has peculiar acceptations; and may here mean no more than it does Gen. ix. 20. 


Jud. x. 18. and twenty other places. So that mpZaro rome, may be equivalent to & &pxy eo1Te, 
Gen. i. 1. f 


N „E G : 
V. 3. o in the ſingular. But Sam. more analogous, 1927 in the plural: and ſo all the vv. 
Ib. tray Pn. But Sam. cu paw2 12 . So Syr. and Gr: in the Vat. and Oxf. 
copies and Copt. verſion, although the reſt, and Ital. ap. Ambros, agree with the Heb. - 
V. 4. m' ON: So the preſent text. But Sam. and ſix mis. have Eyxxy full; and Sam. 
has the copulative before , which the Greek tranſlator ſeems likewiſe to have read. 


* He would alſo be inclined to read u. 973, Num. xvi. 30. and ia, PC. li, 12, If. xl. 26. xli, 20. I ſhould rather ſuppoſe 


V. 5. 


that N12, and muna, in Kings and Nehemiah, were originally N and ] Qn; as they ſill are, in ſome ms. 
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V. 5. rv. But Sam. and three mus. mo mw: ,and 6 all the Gr-copies, with! c. andorcis 
the Turgum of Jonathan, | 
Ib. + Pherezites and Gergaſites| ; ;, chough os in the 8 Hebrew text, both * * 8 
in ſome other parallel places, are uniformly preſerved in Sam. and for the moſt part in the Greek | 
verſion. In the latter, indeed, they are here yariouſly arranged; but ſtill the lift is <cplere i in * 
the copies, as well as in the Coptic. The Syriac has Pherezites, but wants Heuites. 

V. 6. Seven days. ] Lwav. It is remarkable that Sam. and Gr. with Cpt. and Tal. 5 


fox days. Yet in v. 7, and in the parallel paſſage xii. 15, they have both ſeven days. This then 


che right reading. So firiking a coincidence, however, affords a preſumption, that the Greek 
verſion was made from an Hebrew copy, that very much reſembled the preſent Samaritan Exemplar, 
even in its errors. But this, ſo far from hurting the credit of either, as ſome modern critics would 
infinuate, enhances the value of both; as 8 hope to be able to 221278 when J come to treat at large 
on the point. | 
Ib. Read with Sam. and ens mis. Tub, not C uv. 
V. 7. dn in the beginning of this verſe is written without the copulative in Sam: and n 
mmss. And ſo Gr. Vulg. Arab. and one ms. of Targ. 
Ib. Be ho remainder ſeen with you. This is wanting in Syr. and in one ms. and has much more 
the air of an interpolation, than many paſſages that have been raſhly thought interpolated. 
Ib. Sam. reads p in the fingular, but with its full complement of letters. But two mss. 
with Gr. and Vulg. ph in the plural. The other verſions read in the ſingular although Syr. and 
Arab. are in the Polyglotts falſely rendered in the plural. 
V. 8. + Of the land of |. Let not the reader be ſurpriſed, that this addition has been adriitted on 


the authority of one Gr. copy (Oxf. ms.) and Cpt. I ſhould have been inclined to admit it even 


on the ſole authority of the latter; ſo unwilling am I to reject a paſſage that is ſuitable and analo- 
gous, from an idea, that it may poſſibly be an interpolation. Few interpolations, I believe, have been as, 


made in the text; but many many retrenchments. 


V. 9. mm. Sam. vm “ let theſe things be,” and ſo again v. 16; but this ſeems to be a fault of 


the Sam. copyiſts, who miſtook the n for a 1, See the Rem. on wry, on Gen. i. 1. at the bottom of 


the page. All the ant. vv. read in the ſingular, 
Ib. v. Sam. with one ms. pw in the plur. all the vv. ca in the ſing. | | 
"Ib. The Lord. The Vat. Gr. adds ò beg, but this addition is in no other copy, nor in Coe. | 
V. 11. u. A barbariſm. Read Je with ſixty- four m A better ſtill, with Sam. and 
thirty- four mss, . e 25 
Ibid. m.. Better Sam. with one ms. and Gr. no . 
Ib. I To yourſelves]l. Although this is in all the copies, except two Heb. ms. and in all the ant. 
vv. except the Gr. yet the Gr. ſeems to be the genuine reading. The ane and oath is mw 


| where elſe ſaid to have been made to their fathers, not to themſaiuer. 


V. 12. The Sam. vm ſeems here preferable to pro. 4 . 
V. 13. Read won with Sam. and twenty-four mss. | 
Ib. raph and. Sam. wn , with the epenthetic 5 inſtead e of dr,, and; fon again xxxiv. 20. 
Gr. Hr. and both Arabs. read the affix in their copies, or ſupplied it. But a ſtrange blunder got very 
early into all the Greek copies, in which wN is rendered Avrpwoy avro. my n 9 the | 
neck. Hence, as a verb, to break the neck, or to be-neck, as we ſay to — 
. 15. Read 1220 with Sam. and twenty-nine mss. | 
© Ib. Sam. inſtead of n has nnn t. 
V. 16. Read with Sam. and one ms. P before with Sam. y or wich three mes. TH, in- 
| Read of and with Sam. and ten mss. ruh). 
Ib. www. Sam. u. Both readings are almoſt canis probable. The firſt is ſupported by 
Ont. Fulg. both Arabs, Turg. and Perſ. The latter by Gr. Syr. and analogy. It is but juſt, how- 
ever, to obſerve, that the Coptic verſion here agrees with Heb. The reſolution of the queſtion de- 


pends greatly on another, namely, whether the words are to be conſidered as a part of the addreſs of 


Moſes to the people ; or a 08 of what _ 8 in future times, ſay to their children? It is of little 
moment which we adopt. 


» The Oxford ms. has indeed c. * but theſe words are neither in Copt, nor Ital. 
[The reſt of the correſponding Ca1T1CAL 3 are , to ſave the —_— of a new hen] 
; is 


